Thinking  About 


The  Third  Man 

II 


It  was  as  long  ago  as  last  month  that  we  wrote  with  a 
light  delicate  touch  of  humor  about  the  first  man  (the 
students)  and  the  second  man  (the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion). We  promised  an  appraisal  of  the  third  man  — 
the  alumnus  — in  a more  serious  vein,  because  everybody 
has  already  picked  on  him;  he  has  been  cartooned  and 
butted  to  the  point  where  everyone  denies  the  stereotype. 
All  right,  no  stereotype,  but  what  is  the  third  man  really 
worth  to  Oberlin? 

This  question  is  an  intended  pun,  because  the  important 
alumnus  and  old  (or  young)  moneybags  have  blurred  into 
synonyms.  No  matter  how  you  rub  your  eyes,  you  must 
face  up  to  it.  An  important  alumnus  has  money;  a rich 
alumnus  is  important.  There  is  nothing  sinister  or  un- 
healthy about  this;  it  recognizes  a fact  of  college  life  that 
few  alumni  recognize.  Oberlin,  and  almost  every  other 
private  college,  needs  money,  badly,  even  desperately.  The 
need  is  one  of  long-standing;  it  encompasses  buildings, 
salaries,  new  programs,  maintenance,  student  facilities  — 
the  whole  gamut  of  residential  college  life.  Oberlin  is 
not  facing  bankruptcy,  but  without  the  continued  exposure 
of  new  sources  of  funds  and  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
known  sources,  Oberlin  will  have  to  shortchange  her  stu- 
dents, her  employees,  and,  eventually,  her  alumni.  In  little 
things,  cutbacks  are  already  in  evidence:  things  like  cus- 
todial cleanliness,  because  salaries  are  not  high  enough  to 
get  enough  responsible  custodians;  and  campus  maintenance, 
because  weeds  are  expensive  to  cut,  shrubs  are  difficult  to 
tend,  and  neither  is  as  important  as  protection  against  the 
Dutch  Elm  disease. 

Oberlin  needs  money.  An  alumnus  who  can  help  meet 
that  need  becomes  an  important  alumnus,  but  he  is  not 
the  only  important  alumnus.  Whoever  helps  Oberlin  fill 
a need  is  important  to  Oberlin.  This  is  true  of  students 
and  staff;  it  is  true  of  the  third  man. 

The  third  man  represents  tradition  and  continuity.  His 
tie  is  to  the  whole  institution,  not  one  department  or  one 
administration.  Because  he  becomes  an  alumnus  at  an 
early  age,  he  outlives  the  faculty  and  administration  of 
his  student  days.  In  the  midst  of  rapidly  changing  tradi- 
tions, the  alumnus  is  an  anchor  to  the  inner  meaning  of 
tradition,  a spokesman  not  for  reaction  but  for  a vitality 
which  encompasses  history.  In  a homely  phrase,  the  third 
man  is  the  roots  of  the  college. 

The  third  man  establishes  the  reputation  of  the  college, 
although  he  can  accept  neither  full  credit  nor  full  blame 
for  this.  The  faculty  and  the  student  body  are  active 
enough  to  create  both  local  and  national  impressions  of 
Oberlin,  but  the  college  is  judged  primarily  by  what  Presi- 
dent Stevenson  has  called  "the  Oberlin  product”  — the 
alumnus.  The  College  shines  in  his  reflected  glory;  his 
achievements  are  the  pride  of  Oberlin.  It  is  not  only  the 
corporation  and  college  presidents,  the  famous  names, 
which  have  molded  Oberlin’s  reputation.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  average  alumnus,  unknown  outside  of  his  com- 
munity or  profession,  that  adds  to  Oberlin's  stature:  the 
church  worker,  the  school  teacher,  the  research  scientist, 


the  government  employee,  the  small  business  man,  the  vol- 
unteer in  community  services,  the  alumni  club  officer. 
These,  too,  make  up  the  third  man.  These  are  important 
alumni. 

An  important  alumnus  is  one  who  cates  enough  about 
Oberlin  to  express  himself  on  significant  issues  facing  the 
College.  It  is  easy  to  sit  back  and  say  that  this  duty  is  the 
responsibility  of  others;  after  all,  one-third  of  the  staff  and 
four-fifths  of  the  Trustees  are  alumni.  But  the  important 
alumnus  will  insist  upon  being  kept  up-to-date  on  Oberlin 
activities;  he  will  reflect  upon  those  activities  and  prob- 
lems which  are  of  most  interest  to  him,  and  he  will  make 
sure  that  he  is  heard.  He  may  not  always  be  right,  but 
he  will  always  be  respected.  The  perspective  of  the  third 
man  is  unique,  and  it  adds  a dimension  which  can  come 
from  no  other  source.  We  can  cite  valuable  examples. 
Several  years  ago,  the  Alumni  Board  decided  to  study  Ober- 
lin’s scholarship  and  student  aid  program.  An  alumni  com- 
mittee spent  a lot  of  time  preparing  a comprehensive  re- 
port which  has  since  become  a model  for  the  administra- 
tion. Many  of  its  recommendations  were  put  into  effect 
immediately.  In  another  area  one  alumnus  has  recently 
questioned  our  admissions  procedure  and  the  role  of  alumni 
in  admissions.  This  has  led  to  a study  of  this  problem 
and  the  expansion  of  alumni  activity  in  admissions  work  in 
local  areas.  In  many  other  ways,  both  academic  and  non- 
academic,  the  college  has  profited  from  constructive  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  third  man. 

An  important  alumnus  is  one  who  will  work  for  Oberlin. 
Alumni  can  talk  about  Oberlin  in  their  communities.  They 
can  keep  Oberlin  informed  of  changes  of  address,  job, 
and  family  status  for  themselves  and  other  alumni.  They 
can  support  their  local  alumni  club  by  attending  meetings 
and  serving  on  committees.  And  they  come  back  to  visit 
any  time  or  on  special  occasions  like  Homecoming  and 
Commencement.  This  is  working  for  Oberlin,  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  between  college  and  alumnus.  This  is  pleas- 
ant work  — but  important  to  Oberlin  and,  we  hope,  to 
alumni. 

The  role  of  the  third  man  is  not  easily  defined,  since 
it  is  played  by  busy  people,  bursting  and  burdened  with 
many  personal  interests  and  public  activities.  Oberlin  is 
almost  self-defeating  in  this  respect  because  Oberlin  gives 
its  students  a sense  of  community  and  civic  responsibility 
which  makes  for  overworked  alumni.  The  Oberlin  spirit 
is  an  independent  spirit,  chary  of  belonging  to  an  organi- 
zation whose  ostensible  cement  is  sentiment.  Yet  the 
College  would  suffer  if  there  were  no  third  man.  This 
would  create  embarrassing  financial  problems.  It  would 
shake  the  historic  foundation  of  which  Oberlin  is  so  proud. 
It  would  radically  alter  our  reputation  for  shaping  students 
into  vigorous  and  vital  people.  It  would  isolate  our  aca- 
demic community  from  criticism  and  from  significant  cur- 
rent in  national  and  international  affairs.  The  third  man 
is  certainly  necessary.  He  is  wanted.  He  can  be  im- 
portant. 

L.H.F.Jr. 
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Oberliniana 

What  were  the  reflections  of  a 
co-ed  back  in  1870?  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Peniston 
(Sarah  Bradley,  TO)  of  Berkeley, 
California,  we  are  privileged  to  pre- 
sent the  following  excerpts  from  a 
letter  of  her  mother,  Sarah  A.  Brad- 
ley, 70-75  (Mrs.  Marion  A Cheek), 
written  to  her  parents  shortly  after 
her  arrival  in  Oberlin.  In  other  let- 
ters she  comments  on  the  exercises 
during  Commencement  week,  when 
three  hundred  girls  marched  two  by 
two  "all  dressed  in  white  and  sat  up 
in  the  gallery,  where  they  shown  [sic] 
off  to  the  best  advantage." 

Ladies  Hall,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
June  11th,  1870 
It  is  now  Saturday  night  when  all 
the  lessons  of  the  week  are  over.  I 
like  Oberlin  very  much  and  the 
people  of  the  place.  Last  Saturday 


evening  we  took  supper  at  Mrs.  Das- 
comb's  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  The 
Dr.  took  us  around  the  yard  and 
showed  us  his  flowers  and  hedges; 
they  have  a very  pleasant  place  . . . 
We  also  called  on  President  Fairchild. 
He  is  such  a nice  man.  I like  him 
very  much.  Last  Sunday  night  after 
the  evening  service  he  came  up  to  me 
in  the  crowd  and  introduced  himself 
and  his  wife  . . . Oh!  I have  so  much 
to  write  about  but  know  not  where 
to  commence.  We  all  board  at  the 
Hall  and  sit  at  the  same  table,  16  at 
each  table;  there  are  eleven  tables  in 
the  hall  . . . We  have  rather  nice 
times,  but  very  little  variety  in  the 
living. 

My  studies  are  Algebra  and  Latin 
Reader.  Mr.  Beach,  our  Latin  teacher, 
drills  us  and  gives  us  such  long  les- 
sons. Since  I have  been  here  I have 
had  no  failures  or  tardy  marks,  and 
hope  I never  will.  I retire  at  ten  and 
rise  at  five.  Do  you  not  think  I am 
improving? 


In  This  Issue 

Our  cover  will  serve  to  remind 
future  generations  that  1958- 
1959  was  the  year  of  the  BIG  SNOW. 
Since  early  in  December  the  snow  has 
covered  the  campus,  with  few  thaws 
intervening,  to  create  a paradise  for 
photographers  looking  for  unusual 
shots  of  familiar  objects.  One  of  our 
favorite  amateur  photographers,  Rob- 
ert S.  McEwen,  emeritus  professor  of 
zoology,  snapped  this  lovely  view  of 
the  Memorial  Arch,  viewed  through 
the  snowdrifts  that  banked  the  side- 
walks along  Professor  Street,  looking 
north.  Scenes  such  as  this  have  been 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  in 
recent  months. 

One  of  the  big  question  marks  in 
the  world  today  is  India.  Will 
this  huge  nation,  now  struggling  for 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the 
world  of  nations,  survive  as  a democ- 
racy or  will  it  succumb  to  the  Com- 
munist doctrine,  as  did  its  neighbor  on 
the  north,  China?  Ellsworth  C.  Carl- 
son, ’39,  associate  professor  of  history, 
discusses  this  question  in  India  and 
Democracy.  Professor  Carlson,  who 
spent  last  year  teaching  at  Hislop 
College,  Nagpur,  India,  was  also  a 
Shansi  Rep  back  in  1939,  in  the  days 
when  the  reps  -were  barred  from 
Shansi  and  taught  in  Szechwan  prov- 
ince, near  Chengtu.  From  his  experi- 
ence in  both  China  and  India  Professor 
Carlson  is  in  a perfect  spot  to  make 
comparison  of  circumstances  facing 
these  two  great  nations  at  crucial 
periods.  Presented  first  as  an  assembly 
address  before  the  Oberlin  student 
body  and  faculty,  the  analysis  of  con- 
ditions is  here  reprinted  with  certain 
changes.  Please  turn  to  page  4. 

^ports  in  Oberlin  may  not  be  over- 
O emphasized,  as  we  have  frequently 
indicated,  but  neither  are  they  under- 
emphasized. Students,  faculty,  and 
townspeople  who  pack  the  George  M. 
Jones  Field  House  on  the  night  of  a 
basketball  game  or  Crane  Pool  to 
watch  a swimming  meet  will  attest  to 
this  fact.  For  a long  look  at  the  per- 
formance of  Coach  Ralph  Bibler's 
swimming  team,  which  has  turned  in 
a surprising  record  to  date,  and  at 
other  winter  sports,  please  turn  to 
Bill  Judson’s  story  on  page  14. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  we 
have  brought  you  up-to-date  on 
publications  by  Oberlin  authors,  who 
have  been  as  prolific  as  usual.  To  see 
the  wide  variety  of  interesting  books 
by  alumni  on  an  astonishing  range  of 
subjects  please  turn  to  page  16. 
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India  and  Democracy 


India’s  experiment  with  democracy 
hangs  in  the  balance 


By  Ellsworth  Clayton  Carlson,  ’39 


One  of  the  things  which  is  frequently  asked  when 
Americans  get  together  in  India  these  days  is  the 
question,  "Is  there  hope?”  The  question  is  asked  in  many 
kinds  of  circumstances  and  moods.  It  may  be  asked  when 
one  is  still  waiting  for  classes  to  get  under  way  about  two 
weeks  after  the  scheduled  opening  of  college.  Or  when 
the  grimy,  hor  train  in  which  you  are  travelling  is  nine 
hours  late  and  still  not  showing  signs  of  getting  anywhere. 
Or  when  government  red  tape  seems  designed  to  frustrate 
even  the  most  harmless  operation,  such  as  mailing  a pack- 
age. Or  when  the  municipal  government  will  not  do  any- 
thing about  the  pack  of  monkeys  who  are  not  just  remov- 
ing tiles  from  your  roof,  but  also  dropping  them  on  peo- 
ple below.  Or  when  you  see  a cow  walking  undisturbed 
down  the  corridor  of  a magnificent  new  hospital  building. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  question,  "Is  there  hope?,”  is 
likely  to  reflect  either  amusement  or  exasperation. 

But  the  question  may  also  be  asked  during  a discussion 
of  the  resurgence  of  regional  loyalties  in  India,  or  the  de- 
cline of  the  Congress,  or  Mr.  Nehru’s  eventual  retirement, 
or  the  problems  of  the  five  year  plan.  On  such  occasions 
it  is  asked  more  seriously,  and  it  is  usually  quite  evident 
that  the  questioner  is  really  concerned  about  the  future  of 
India. 

Since  my  return  from  India,  where  I spent  last  year,  the 
question  has  continued  to  come  to  mind,  and  newspaper 
reports  of  the  use  of  emergency  constitutional  provisions 
in  Ceylon  and  the  establishment  of  military  regimes  in 
Burma  and  Pakistan  have  given  it  a more  precise  meaning. 
I have  asked  myself  "In  view  of  what  is  happening  else- 
where in  Asia,  is  there  hope  that  India’s  experiment  with 
democracy  can  succeed?”  Sometimes  when  I ask  this  ques- 
tion my  mind  goes  back  to  the  situation  which  I got  to 
know  in  China  between  1939  and  1944,  a period  which 
happened  to  provide  much  of  the  background  for  the 
Communist  victory  there.  At  such  times  the  question  of 
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whether  there  is  hope  takes  the  form  of  asking  myself 
about  the  similarities  and  differences  between  what  I saw 
in  China  prior  to  1944  and  what  I have  more  recently  ob- 
served in  India.  There  is  one  general  qualification  which 
I should  make:  I was  in  India  only  a year,  and  I am  in- 
creasingly impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  what  I do  not 
know  about  that  country. 


Comparison  With  China 

So  far  as  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  democratic 
ideas  and  procedures  is  concerned,  the  situation  in  India 
today  is  far  more  encouraging  than  that  which  I knew  in 
China  before  1944.  It  is  true  that  India  is  handicapped, 
just  as  China  was  before  the  Communist  victory,  by  the 
fact  that  its  political  tradition  does  not  provide  many  sup- 
ports for  modern  democracy.  But  India  has  some  impor- 
tant advantages.  For  one  thing  the  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years  has  made  it  easier  for  Indians  than  for  Chi- 
nese to  get  acquainted  with  liberal,  democratic  ideas  and 
institutions.  When  we  think  of  the  history  of  British  rule 
in  India,  we  often  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  West  by  the  nationalist  movement  and  un- 
derestimate the  impact  which  Britain  had  on  India.  Gandhi 
and  Nehru  not  only  knew  a lot  more  about  the  cultural 
traditions  of  India  than  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
knew  of  the  traditional  China,  but  the  Indian  nationalists 
were  also  better  acquainted  than  the  Chinese  with  the 
Western  theory  and  practice  of  liberalism  and  democracy. 
Very  important  in  producing  this  difference  was  the  Brit- 
ish decision,  in  the  mid-  19th  century,  that  the  curriculum 
of  government  supported  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  should  be  Western,  and  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion English.  Limited  steps  in  the  direction  of  constitu- 
tionalism and  representative  government,  taken  while  the 
British  were  still  in  India,  provided  some  schooling  in  the 
operation  of  such  institutions.  Still  another  consideration 
favoring  a greater  Indian  commitment  to  democracy  is,  I 
suspect,  the  fact  that  in  pre-modern  times  India  had  never 
been  as  successful  in  the  art  of  government  as  China  had 
been,  with  the  result  that  India  is  not  as  burdened  as  China 
with  the  weight  of  a successful  undemocratic  tradition. 

Since  independence,  India  has  held  two  national  elec- 
tions, the  largest  democratic  elections  in  history.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  million  Indians  cast  ballots  in  the  second 
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of  these  elections  last  year.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
to  find  fault.  Considerations  of  caste  were  sometimes  dis- 
couragingly  important  in  determining  the  way  people 
voted.  Sometimes  unimportant,  almost  trivial,  considera- 
tions took  priority  over  larger  issues.  But  still  there  is 
reason  to  say  that  these  well-conducted  elections  are  very 
encouraging  indications  of  India’s  ability  to  employ  demo- 
cratic procedures. 

Discouraging  Elements 

There  are  less  encouraging  elements  in  the  political  pic- 
ture. The  development  of  political  parties  in  India  is  not 
all  that  one  might  hope  for.  To  some  extent  the  Congress 
Party  seems  to  be  going  the  way  of  the  great  nationalist 
organizations  all  over  Asia.  There  has  been  a rather  gen- 
eral tendency  for  these  nationalist  movements,  which  led 
the  fights  for  national  unity  and  independence,  to  deterior- 
ate once  their  immediate  objectives  have  been  attained. 
The  Kuomintang  in  China,  the  Nationalist  Party  in  In- 
donesia, the  Anti-Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  in 
Burma,  to  mention  a few  of  them,  have  tended  to  break 
apart,  to  lose  their  early  idealism,  to  become  corrupt  and 
ineffective,  and  to  lose  popular  support.  To  some  extent 
this  same  kind  of  thing  appears  to  have  reached  the  Con- 
gress. Concern  about  growing  cynicism  and  corruption  in 
the  Congress  Party  probably  had  something  to  do  with  Mr. 
Nehru's  threat  to  resign  from  the  premiership  this  last 
spring.  But  having  said  this,  I hasten  to  add  that  the 
deterioration  in  the  Congress  hasn’t  come  close  to  becom- 
ing as  serious  as  that  which  had  developed  in  the  Kuomin- 
tang by  1944. 

With  the  failure  of  the  Kuomintang  in  China,  the  Com- 
munists were  the  only  real  alternative,  and  it  is  often  sug- 
gested that  they  came  to  power  almost  by  default.  As  we 
consider  the  decline  of  the  Congress,  there  is  probably 
good  reason  to  ask  whether  there  will  be  a strong,  demo- 
cratic alternative  to  the  Congress  when  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  carry  on.  The  recent  strengthening  of  the  Indian  Com- 
munist party  adds  some  urgency  to  the  question.  At  the 
moment  the  situation  is  not  encouraging.  The  opposition 
parties  are  numerous,  and,  except  for  the  Communists, 
they  are  small  and  poorly  disciplined.  They  seem  to  lack 
good  issues  and  bases  for  broad  appeal.  The  possibility 
that  the  Communists  may  be  the  only  group  capable  of 
succeeding  the  Congress  seems  to  be  a real,  and  alarming, 
one.  1 believe,  however,  that  there  may  still  be  time  for 
a non-communist  alternative  to  emerge. 

In  short,  although  there  are  discouraging  factors  in  the 
political  situation,  it  is  far  better  than  the  pre-Communist 
situation  in  China. 

Economic  and  Social  Reform 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the  present  govern- 
ment in  India  is  much  more  committed  to  and  involved  in 
essential  programs  of  economic  development  and  social  re- 
form than  Kuomintang  China  ever  was.  One  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen’s  principles,  advocated  by  the  Kuomintang  in  its  rise 
to  power,  was  min-sheng,  usually  translated  "the  people's 
livelihood.  Unfortunately  Sun  Yat-sen  was  not  very 
down  to  earth  in  what  he  said  about  the  people’s  liveli- 
hood, and  the  Kuomintang  did  not  succeed  in  translating 
the  vague  principle  into  a practical  and  effective  program 
of  economic  development  and  social  reform.  Here  the 
contrast  in  India  is  striking  and  important.  Long  before 
the  attainment  of  independence,  the  Indian  leaders  had 
concluded  that  independence  would  not  be  enough.  Gandhi 
questioned  whether  Indian  misrule  of  India  would  have 
any  advantages  over  British  misrule  of  India.  Mr.  Nehru 
won  a hard  fight  to  have  the  Congress  adopt  the  attain- 
ment of  socialism  as  its  ultimate  goal. 


Ellsworth  Clayton  Carlson,  ’39 


Under  the  second  plan  an  investment  of  about  fifteen 
billion  dollars  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
rhe  economy  is  supposed  to  bring  about  a twenty-five  per- 
cent increase  in  national  income.  The  plan  is  ambitious, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  accomplish  all  that  was 
hoped.  Among  other  difficulties  food  production  has  not 
met  expectations,  and  foreign  exchange  intended  for  im- 
ports of  capital  goods  has  had  to  be  used,  in  a democratic 
country,  to  keep  people  alive.  The  plan  has  had  to  be 
reduced  to  what  is  called,  not  very  precisely,  its  "core,"  and 
even  the  completion  of  the  core  seems  to  depend  upon 
loans  and  grants  yet  to  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  undertaking  of  a 
project  of  this  magnitude  by  a new  democracy  raises  other 
serious  questions.  In  an  underdeveloped  country,  can  a 
government  which  must  periodically  ask  the  voters  to  re- 
turn it  to  office  demand  the  sacrifices  that  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  rapid  economic  growth?  There  are 
some  encouraging  indications.  I was  impressed,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  boldness  of  the  Indian  government  in  in- 
creasing taxes,  especially  taxes  on  those  most  able  to  pay. 
The  progressive  income  tax  was  something  abhorrent  to 
the  pre-Communist  regime  in  China. 

Here,  however,  comparisons  with  pre-Communist  China 
have  but  limited  meaning.  One  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  connection  -with  India’s  economic  development  is 
that  whatever  success  or  lack  of  success  comes  out  of  the 
five-year  plans  will  have  to  stand  comparison  with  the 
achievements  not  of  Kuomintang  China,  but  of  Commu- 
nist China.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  Asians  are  watching,  with 
more  than  just  interest,  the  relative  progress  of  develop- 
ment in  India  and  China.  I talked  with  Indians  who  have 
been  in  China  in  recent  years.  While  they  are  not  happy 
about  the  price  that  China  has  paid,  particularly  the  sacri- 
fice of  liberal,  democratic  values,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  tremendously  impressed  with  China's  accom- 
plishments in  economic  development.  One  of  the  more 
disturbing  memories  of  my  visit  to  Asia  is  the  frequently 
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A.  E.  Princehorn 

The  freshmen  women  received  their  "beanies"  at  the  all  women's  picnic  last  fall.  In  the  photograph  they  are  shown  kneeling  before  their 
sophomore  sisters  at  the  ceremony.  The  picture  was  taken  from  the  second  story  window  of  Warner  Gymnasium,  looking  west. 


It’s  All  in  the  Family 


New  students  on  the  campus  who  come  from  alumni  homes 


ARNOLD,  William  Carson 

mother:  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Arnold  (Susan  Carson,  ’32) 
BEATTY,  Susan  Jenifer 

mother:  Mrs.  Kenneth  O.  Beatty,  Jr.  (Mary  Carter,  ’36) 
BLUHM,  Louise  Grenville 

mother:  Mrs.  Helen  Berry  Bluhm,  ’36 
BLUHM,  Peter  Dwight 

mother:  Mrs.  Helen  Berry  Bluhm,  ’36 
BROMUND,  Richard  Hayden 

father:  Werner  H.  Bromund,  A.M.  ’35 
mother:  Mrs.  Werner  H.  Bromund  (Elizabeth  Bacon,  ’27) 
BROWN,  Stephen  Ralph 

mother:  Mrs.  Norman  O.  Brown  (M.  Elizabeth  Potter,  ’35) 
BUTLER,  Beverly  Jean 

mother:  Mrs.  Marjorie  Johnson  Butler,  ’30 
(also  uncle,  cousin,  and  godmother) 

CHANG,  Hollis  Hsing  Ming 

father:  Harry  Hon  Chang,  ’45-’47t.,  ’48-’50t.,  ’51-’52t.,  ’54-’56t. 
mother:  Alice  Ching  Chang,  ’51 
(also  sister  and  cousin) 

CHENEY,  Robert  Bruce 

father:  R(alph)  William  Cheney,  ’28-’29 
mother:  Mrs.  R.  William  Cheney  (Lillian  Hill,  ’33) 
grandfather:  Ralph  L.  Cheney,  ’98 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Cheney  (Frances  Stiles,  ’03) 

(also  brother) 

CHILDS,  Herbert  Ellsworth,  Jr. 

father:  Herbert  Ellsworth  Childs,  ’26 
grandfather:  Jesse  C.  Childs,  ’96 
CH1LMAN,  Margaret  Caroline 

mother:  Mrs.  C(harles)  William  Chilman  (Catherine  Street, 
’35) 


grandmother:  Mrs.  Elwood  V.  Street  (E.  Augusta  Jewitt,  ’ll) 
(also  uncle,  great-uncle,  cousin,  great-great-aunt) 

COBAUGH,  Nancy 

mother:  Mrs.  George  D.  Cobaugh  (Helen  Shultz,  ’27) 
grandfather:  Charles  R.  Shultz,  ’03 
(also  uncle) 

CONRAD,  Thomas  Miles 

father:  G.  Miles  Conrad,  ’33 

mother:  Mrs.  G.  Miles  Conrad  (Mary  E.  Gibson,  ’33) 
grandmother:  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Gibson  (M.  Mabel  Fauver,  01, 
A.M.  'll) 

(also  great  uncles) 

DeVENY,  Susan  Swift 

father:  William  C.  DeVeny,  ’33 

mother:  Mrs.  William  C.  DeVeny  (Doris  Kellam,  ’33) 

DURAND,  Murray  Sawyer 

grandfather:  G.  Harrison  Durand,  ’98 
(also  great  aunts  and  great  uncles) 

EVANS,  Mary  Alice 

mother:  Mrs.  William  I.  Evans  (Ethel  Johnson,  ’33) 

FORD,  James  Willson,  Jr. 

father:  James  W.  Ford,  ’34 

mother:  Mrs.  James  W.  Ford  (Elizabeth  Fletcher,  ’33) 

(also  two  great  uncles  and  a great  aunt) 

FRAZIER,  Bonnie  Ann 

father:  Rev.  Donald  H.  Frazier,  ’33 

mother:  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Frazier  (M.  Elizabeth  Hart,  36) 

FRENCH,  Atossa  Nilsen 

grandfather:  Hubert  C.  Herring,  ’ll 

GOFF,  Gertrude  Hubbard 

grandfather:  Anson  S.  Burwell,  ’71 
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GRATZ,  Linda  Jean 

father:  Louis  P.  Gratz,  32 

mother:  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Gratz  (Jean  5 oung,  3:  ) 

HACK,  Nancy  Shelton 

father:  Richard  M.  Hack,  ’37 
HACKETT,  Jane  Patricia 

grandfather:  Pliny  W.  Williamson,  '99 

HANAWALT,  Barbara  Janice 

father:  J.  Donald  Hanawalt,  '24 

mother:  Mrs.  J.  Donald  Hanawalt  (Lenore  Smith,  ’24) 

(also  sister,  brother,  cousin) 

HARRINGTON,  Donna  Rose 

mother:  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Harrington  (Roseha  Ross,  '31  Ktg.) 

HARRAR,  Carolyn 

father:  Ellwood  S.  Harrar,  26 

mother:  Mrs.  Ellwood  S.  Harrar  (Marion  Green,  '26) 

(also  sister,  uncle,  three  cousins) 

HEBARD,  James  Brookmire 

stepfather:  Raymond  C.  Moley,  A.M.  13 
HILLIARD,  Alice  Fiske 

mother:  Mrs.  William  L.  Hilliard  (Margaret  Fiske,  A.M.  ’35) 
HORST,  Katherine  Reed 
father:  Paul  E.  Horst,  '33 

mother:  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Horst  (Dorothy  Osborn,  ’33) 
grandmother:  Mrs.  Irwin  S.  Osborn  (Amelia  Reed,  ’04) 

(also  cousins  and  aunts) 

HOWE,  Ruth  Elizabeth 

father:  Laurence  P.  Howe,  ’28 
KAESEMEYER,  Roberta  Sayre 

mother:  Mrs.  Charles  Kaesemeyer  (Marjorie  Couch,  ’38) 
KENWORTHY,  John 

father:  Edwin  W.  Kenworthy,  '31 

mother:  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Kenworthy  (Jane  Elizabeth  Carter, 

’34) 

grandfather:  Henry  H.  Carter, ‘07 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Carter  (Ella  Fulton,  ’08) 

(also  aunts  and  uncles) 

KIHLKEN,  Henry  Bernhard,  Jr. 

mother:  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Kihlken  (Laura  Campbell,  ’23) 
LAIRD,  Sara  Anne 

father:  John  H.  Laird,  ’33 

mother:  Mrs.  John  H.  Laird  (Helen  Edwards,  ’34) 
grandfather:  John  L.  Laird,  '01 
grandmother:  Mrs.  John  L.  Laird  (Mary  Day,  ’01) 
great-grandfather:  Loomis  Day,  ’73 
great-great-grandfather:  Matthias  Day,  1848,  A.M.  1856 
great-great-great-aunt:  Mrs.  S.  Cochran  (Ermina  Day,  1843) 
great-great-uncle:  Willis  F.  Day,  ’81 
(also  aunts  and  uncles) 

LANGSTON,  Althaea 

father:  Dr.  John  D.  Langston,  ’36 
mother:  Mrs.  John  D.  Langston  (Anna  Kiehm,  ’37) 
LONGMAN,  Robert  Arthur 

father:  Donald  R.  Longman,  ’32 
(also  uncle,  aunt,  cousins) 

McFARLAND,  Andrew  Stuart 

mother:  Mrs.  John  H.  McFarland  (Lois  Symons,  ’33) 

(also  aunts  and  uncle) 

MacISAAC,  Jane  Joiner 

mother:  Mrs.  John  T.  Maclsaac,  Jr.  (Jean  Joiner,  ’32) 
great-aunt:  Mrs.  John  M.  Siddall  (Jean  Joiner,  ’93) 

(also  cousin) 

MARTIN,  Winifred  Ann 

father:  Bernard  P.  Martin,  ’32 

mother:  Mrs.  Bernard  P.  Martin  (Winifred  Mean,  ’30) 
MEYER,  Barbara  Alice 

mother:  Mrs.  Alice  Schriver  Suffield  Meyer,  '37 
M1LOVSOROFF,  Ann  Vasiliovna 

father:  Basil  J.  Milovsoroff,  ’32,  A.M.  '34 
mother:  Mrs.  Basil  J.  Milovsoroff  (Georgia  Taylor,  ’30) 
MOORE,  Elizabeth  Canon 

mother:  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Moore  (Helen  Thomas,  ’31) 
MORRISON,  Nancy  Sue 

father:  Robert  S.  Morrison,  ’30 
MORSE,  David  Lawrence 

father:  John  W.  Morse,  '35 


mother:  Mrs.  John  W.  Morse  (Elizabeth  Bowen,  ’35) 
grandfather:  William  S.  Bowen,  TO 

grandmother:  Mrs.  William  S.  Bowen  (Esther  Robson,  11) 

( unrip  nnH  COUSin  ) 


MOSHER,  James  Wallace 

father:  Edward  A.  Mosher,  32 

mother:  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Mosher  (Janet  Johnson,  37.) 
grandmother:  Mrs.  George  M.  Johnson  (Marjorie  Millikan, 
’98) 

(also  cousins,  uncle) 


NEILL,  Robert  Harrison 

mother:  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Neill  (Elizabeth  Mautz,  ’36) 
grandmother:  Mrs.  Harrison  J.  Mautz  (Mary  Frye,  06) 

(also  cousins) 

OLIVER,  David  Shelby 

father:  W(illiam)  Shelby  Oliver, '35 

mother:  Mrs.  W.  Shelby  Oliver  (Evelyn  Gordimer,  ’34) 

(also  cousin) 

OLSON,  Thomas  Edward 

mother:  Mrs.  Elmer  Olson  (Florence  Leeper,  ’36-’37) 
grandfather:  Edward  W.  Leeper,  '07 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Leeper  (Evangeline  Hiatt,  ’09) 
great-grandfather:  Edward  A.  Leeper,  ’77t. 
great-grandfather:  Caspar  W.  Haitt,  ’85t. 

PAYNE,  Clara  Burt 

father:  William  L.  Payne,  ’27 
(also  brother,  sister,  aunt) 


PAYNE,  James  Lytton 

father:  William  L.  Payne,  '27 
(also  sisters,  aunt) 

PERYAM,  Mary  Louise 

grandmother:  Mrs.  George  G.  Peryam  (Marguerite  Knopf, 

’08) 

PETTIJOHN,  Clare  Donnis 

mother:  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Pettijohn  (Dorothy  Bracken,  ’28) 
(father:  Francis  Pettijohn,  ’29) 


PFISTER,  Richard  Dean 

father:  Rudolph  Pfister,  A.M.  '36 

mother:  Mrs.  Rudolph  Pfister  (June  Braun,  ’37) 

(also  brother) 

PLATT,  Louise 

mother:  Mrs.  Stanley  K.  Platt  (Martha  Rugh,  ’30) 

(also  brother,  cousin) 

RAYMOND,  David  Hall 

father:  Donald  B.  Raymond,  '29 

mother:  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Raymond  (Mary  Hauschildt,  ’29) 
(also  cousins,  aunts,  uncles) 

RIDING,  Derwent  Jean 

mother:  Mrs.  Thomas  Riding  (Joyce  Anderson,  ’33) 
RITCHIE,  Elizabeth  Jane 

mother:  Mrs.  Cyril  Ritchie  (Mary  Turnbull,  ’25) 

SHAVER,  Anne  Elizabeth 

father:  Chester  L.  Shaver,  ’28 

mother:  Mrs.  Chester  Shaver  (Alice  Crafts,  ’36) 

grandfather:  Walter  N.  Crafts,  ’92 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Crafts  (Annie  Francis,  ’97) 
grandmother:  Mrs.  Clarence  Shaver  (Elizabeth  Linn,  ’01-’02) 
(also  brother,  cousins,  hosts  of  uncles  and  aunts) 


SHEROW,  Carla  Johanna 

mother:  Mrs.  Emerson  Sherow  (Marjorie  Kocher,  '29  OKTS) 
SNOOK,  Carolyn  Ruth 

mother:  Mrs.  Hal  N.  Snook  (Romola  Richards,  ’29-’30) 
SNODGRASS,  William  Louis 

father:  James  M.  Snodgrass,  ’31 

mother:  Mrs.  James  M.  Snodgrass  (Eleanor  Zwerner,  ’36) 
SOUTHWORTH,  Anne 

great-grandmother:  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Williams  (Mary  Frith, 

’63-’64) 


SQUIRES,  Sarah  Janet 

mother:  Mrs.  Richard  Squires  (Janet  Harris,  ’28) 

ST1CKNEY,  Janice  Lee 

mother:  Mrs.  William  H.  Stickney  (Nerissa  Brockenburr  ’33, 
’35  Mus.B.) 
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President  Stevenson  and 

Dean  Stewart  Retire 


In  a dramatic  announcement  to  the 
General  Faculty  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  February  3, 
President  William  E.  Stevenson  indi- 
cated that  he  had  submitted  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Say- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  speak  of  a per- 
sonal matter,  the  president  read  his 
letter  to  the  Board,  dated  January  30, 
1959,  which  follows,  verbatim: 

To  the  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees: 

In  conversations  with  many  of  you 
over  the  past  several  years,  I have  re- 
minded you  of  my  intention  to  retire 
as  President  of  the  College  before  the 
age  of  obligatory  retirement,  and  to 
spend  the  remaining  years  of  my  ac- 
tive life  in  public  service  and  other 
areas  of  my  special  interest.  At  our 
November  meeting  I reported  to  all 
of  you  that  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  I 
hoped  this  date  might  not  be  later 
than  the  Fall  of  I960,  when  I shall 
be  60  years  old. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  decision  should  be  put 
in  more  definite  terms.  I am  there- 
fore writing  all  of  you  to  state  for- 
mally that  1 should  like  to  retire  as 
President  of  Oberlin  College  at  the 
early  convenience  of  the  Trustees,  but 
certainly  not  later  than  September  1, 

1960.  j 

Several  considerations  seem  to  re- 
quire this  more  precise  statement. 

Blair  Stewart,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  announced 
his  resignation,  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  current  academic  year,  to  become 
President  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
the  Midwest.  The  death  of  Leonard 
Stidley  leaves  open  the  Deanship  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  The 
best  interests  of  Oberlin  require  that 
the  selection  of  the  successors  of  these 
two  distinguished  leaders  proceed 
without  delay.  And  yet  the  close  re- 
lationship that  must  exist  between 
the  Deans  and  the  President  of  the 
College  suggests  that  a new  President 
should  participate  in  their  selection. 

During  the  past  several  years  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  pro- 
gressive adjustment  of  our  program 
and  facilities  to  meet  the  educational 
demands  of  the  period  ahead  of  us. 
This  has  included  a re-examination  of 


our  procedures,  the  strengthening  of 
our  faculty,  several  increases  in  teach- 
ers’ salaries,  and  a program  of  new 
building  to  replace  inefficient  and 
outmoded  equipment.  I have  been 
proud  to  be  a part  of  diis  great  for- 
ward movement.  Much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  by  fixing  the  date  of  my 
retirement,  a renewed  sense  of  urgency 
may  be  added  to  our  planning  and 
actions. 

Oberlin  College  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  this  country.  Its 
contribution  to  the  progressive  growth 
of  the  Republic  during  the  past  125 
years  has  been  unique  in  ways  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  op- 
portunity to  be  a part  of  the  Oberlin 
community  during  the  past  12  years 
has  been  a most  satisfying  and  heart- 
warming experience  to  Mrs.  Stevenson 
and  to  me.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
friendly  support  and  cooperation 
which  we  have  received  from  the 
Board  at  all  times.  We  feel  that  the 
College  is  fortunate  to  have  a Board 
of  Trustees  which  is  outstanding  in 
its  dedication  to  higher  education  in 
general  and  to  Oberlin  education  in 
particular. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Stevenson, 

President. 

The  secret  of  the  President’s  de- 
cision had  been  well-kept,  and  a stunned 
faculty  received  the  President’s  an- 
nouncement at  the  meeting.  After 
a moment  of  silence  Robert  W.  Tufts, 
associate  professor  of  economics,  arose 
to  express  his  personal  regret  at  the 
President’s  decision  and  to  speak,  as 
he  felt  sure  he  did,  for  the  entire  faculty, 
gratitude  for  the  leadership  of  the 
past  twelve  years  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Stevensons  for  the  future.  That 
Professor  Tufts  did  speak  for  the  fac- 
ulty was  evidenced  when  they  stood  up 
and  greeted  his  words  with  a tre- 
mendous burst  of  applause. 

Some  time  back  President  Steven- 
son secured  leave  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  go  to  Tanganyika  on  a 
mission  for  the  International  Bank  for 
Rehabilitation  and  Settlement.  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Stevenson  will  be  leav- 
ing on  this  mission  in  May,  and  the 
President  expressed  his  regret  that  this 


will,  of  necessity,  prevent  his  being 
present  at  Commencement. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  established  a 
committee  to  make  recommendations 
for  a successor  to  President  Stevenson. 
Pleaded  by  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  ’25, 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  the 
committee  includes  E.  Earl  Newsom, 
'21,  Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’28,  Kathryn  L. 
Hopwood,  ’30,  and  Frank  C.  Fisher,  ’14. 


Dean  Blair  Stewart 
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Following  is  the  gist  of  the  remarks  of  Professor  Robert  Jufts,  4 ><  10 
President  Stevenson  at  the  General  Faculty  meeting  on  February  3,  1 153,  when 
the  President  announced  his  resignation.  These  remarks  are  printed  at  the 
request  of  the  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE. 

Coming  as  it  docs  on  top  of  Dean  Stewart’s  decision,  your  announcement 
Mr.  President,  is  a very  great  shock.  It  will  take  all  of  us  some  time  to  catc 
our  breath  — and  we  are  pleased  and  grateful  that  you  will  remain  with  us 
until  the  transition  which  faces  us  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  In  due 
course  and  form  we  will  wish  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  loss  and  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  leadership.  But  this  moment  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in 
silence,  difficult  though  it  is  to  find  words  suited  to  the  occasion.  I speak  only 
for  myself,  of  course,  but  I am  sure  the  sense  of  regret  which  moves  me  is 
widely  shared. 

We  shall  miss  you,  and  we  shall  miss  Mrs.  Stevenson,  whose  grace  and 
warmth  and  friendship  have  brightened  our  days  and  who  has  contributed  in 
so  many  ways  to  our  life  together  in  this  community.  We  wish  you  both  well. 

I do  not  know  to  what  tasks  you  will  turn  your  abundant  energies,  but 
we  all  know  that  this,  your  third  career,  is  not  your  last,  and  as  friends  we  shall 
follow  your  fourth  with  interest  and  a sense  that  we  are,  in  some  small  way, 
involved. 

The  task  of  leadership  in  a democratic  community  — and  Oberlin  is  a 
democratic  community  — is  extraordinarily  difficult.  You  have  performed  it 
with  distinction  and  with  unswerving  dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
College  in  a period  of  adjustment  to  the  strange  new  world  in  which  we  live 
and  seek  to  be  of  service.  You  have  never  failed  to  see  that  Oberlin  can  be  true 
to  its  values  only  as  it  serves  the  needs  of  the  wider  national  and  world  com- 
munity from  which  we  draw  our  students  and  to  which  we  send  out  our  gradu- 
ates for  lives  of  service  to  their  fellowmen. 

There  has  never  been,  Mr.  President,  anything  parochial  about  your  inter- 
ests or  your  point  of  view.  You  have  stimulated  us  all  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the 
tumultuous,  crowded,  striving  world  around  us,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
that.  You  have  been  good  to  us  and  for  us.  Our  debts  to  you  are  many. 

May  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  continued  service  keep  you  and  Mrs.  Steven- 
son busy  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 


Dean  Blair  Stewart  handed  his 
resignation  to  President  Steven- 
son on  January  7 to  accept  the  post 
as  President  of  the  Associated  Col- 
leges of  the  Midwest,  a new  organiza- 
tion of  co-educational,  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota.  His  resignation  is  to 
take  effect  July  1,  1959-  In  the  in- 
terim, while  he  continues  as  Dean  of 
Oberlin,  he  will  devote  part  time  to 
the  organization  of  the  activities  of 
the  new  association. 

Appointment  of  Dean  Stewart  was 
announced  by  Russell  D.  Cole,  Presi- 
dent of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Iowa,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  organization.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Associated  Colleges  are 
Knox,  Monmouth,  Coe,  Cornell,  Grin- 
nell,  Carleton,  St.  Olaf,  Beloit,  Law- 
rence, and  Ripon,  all  members  of  the 
Midwest  Athletic  Conference. 

Purpose  of  the  Associated  Colleges 
is  to  make  studies,  conduct  experi- 
ments in  the  fields  of  teaching,  re- 
search, et  cetera,  with  the  aid  of  two 
grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
totaling  $550,000.  The  grants  will 
cover  basic  expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  a five  year  period.  Dr. 
Stewart  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

The  program  is  one  in  which  Dr. 
Stewart  has  a good  deal  of  interest, 
and  which  he  hopes  will  make  a major 
contribution  to  higher  education. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  brought  to  Oberlin 
ten  years  ago  as  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  professor  of 
economics.  He  was  on  the  faculty  of 
Reed  College  at  the  time  and  had 
served  as  economist  for  several  Fed- 
eral departments.  In  1957-58  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Academic  Deans.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  one-time  chair- 


man of  its  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  a member  of  the 
Executive  Board. 

In  commenting  on  the  selection  of 
Dr.  Stewart  to  head  the  new  organiza- 
tion President  Cole  said,  in  part:  "The 
Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  is 
fortunate  in  securing  the  leadership 
of  Dean  Stewart,  who  brings  to  his 
new  position  a wide  range  of  success- 
ful experience,  coupled  with  a broad 


vision  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  organization.” 

In  recent  years  Dean  Stewart  has 
received  national  publicity  for  his 
proposal  of  a program  of  independent 
study  as  a method  of  increasing  col- 
lege enrollments.  He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  a number  of 
educational  experiments  at  Oberlin 
and  in  securing  money  from  various 
foundations  for  financing  them. 


It’s  All  in  the  Family 


THOR,  Carl  Gordon 

father:  Clifford  J.  B.  Thor,  M.A.  '29 

TRUMBULL,  Judith  Anne 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  McDaniel  (Agnes  Barland,  T4) 

TUFTS,  Adrienne  Gayle 

father:  Arthur  J.  Tufts,  '34 
(also  uncle) 

VANCLEEF,  Dierk 

father:  John  H.  VanCleef,  '31 
grandfather:  Frank  C.  VanCleef,  '04 
great-great-uncle:  Frank  L.  VanCleef,  '84 
great-great-great-uncle:  John  Lindsey,  1849-’50 
great-great-grandmother:  Mrs.  Edward  A.  VanCleef  (Josephine 
Chapman,  ’77) 

VAN  HARTESVELDT,  Carol  Jean 

mother.  Mrs.  Carroll  H.  Van  Hartesveldt,  Jr.  (Margaret  Strand, 


WAGNER,  Eloise 

father:  Rev.  J.  Richard  Wagner,  '29 
mother:  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Wagner  (Louise  Grafton,  '27) 
WALDECK,  Peter  Bruce 

mother:  Mrs.  William  F.  Waldeck  (Helen  Penniman,  '29) 
grandfather:  Ira  B.  Penniman,  '96 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Ira  B.  Penniman  (Cora  Gardner,  '8S-'90, 
'93-'95 ) 

great-grandfather:  Alford  Brown  Penniman,  '79 
WARD,  Geoffrey  Champion 

father:  Frederick  Champion  Ward,  '32 

mother:  Mrs.  Frederick  Champion  Ward  (R.  Duira  Baldinger 

'34) 

(also  uncle,  aunts) 

WHEELER,  Christopher  Wayne 
father:  Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  '33 

mother.  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  ^X^heeler  (Grace  Baierle-Price,  ’36) 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  27 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

“Men  are  never  so  likely  lo  settle  a question  rightly 
as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.” 

Lord  Macaulay 


Integrity  and  Virtue 

To  the  Editor: 

An  open  letter  to  Jack  Herberts,  ’22: 

As  you  rightly  pointed  out  in  your  letter 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, Oberlin  is  a private  college  with  great 
control  over  whom  it  shall  admit.  If  it  is 
true,  as  you  maintain,  that  alumni  should 
seek  to  guide  the  Administration  in  its  ad- 
missions policy,  then  I,  as  an  alumnus, 
though  of  more  recent  vintage,  also  have  a 
duty  — to  protect  the  ideals  of  the  Oberlin 
I love  against  the  pernicious  policy  you  have 
advocated. 

Oberlin  is  undoubtedly  an  avowedly 
Christian,  protestant  school  (with  or  with- 
out capitals).  This  is  to  the  credit  of  both 
Oberlin  and  Protestant  Christianity.  But 
the  ideals  of  both  Oberlin  and  Christianity, 
as  I understand  them,  would  be  subverted 
by  the  selective  admissions  policy  you  have 
put  forth. 

While  I agree  that  "integrity  and  virtue” 
are  good  things,  which  no  Oberlin  student 
should  be  without,  I marvel  at  the  blithe 
way  in  which  you  equate  virtue  with  prot- 
estant Christianity.  The  sentences  of  your 
letter  which  particularly  bothered  me  are 
these : 

"Any  alumnus  who  has  been  in  a posi- 
tion of  give  and  take  in  the  business  world 
knows  how  greatly  we  need  more  men  of 
honor.  1 believe  therefore  that  we  should 
try  to  make  a place  for  more  protestant 
students.  . . .” 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  unchristian 
attitude,  and  far  from  honorable.  Worse 
than  that,  it  is  an  unOberlin  attitude.  There 
is  no  denying  Oberlin’s  Protestant  tradition; 
indeed  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  And 
one  of  the  basic  threads  of  the  Oberlin  tradi- 
tion— and  the  Christian  tradition  — is  the 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Oberlin 
pioneered  in  equal  rights  for  Negroes. 
Everyone  shall  be  admitted  to  Oberlin  on 
the  basis  of  merit  alone,  without  regard  to 
skin  color.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  we  ad- 
mit the  Negro  because,  though  black,  he’s 
at  least  a Christian  — and  a Protestant?  How 
absurd! 

Though  times  have  evidently  changed  in 
Oberlin  since  1922,  for  me  the  real  value 
of  Oberlin  was  its  tolerance  and  liberalism. 
The  sheer  variety  of  thoughts  and  attitudes, 
like  the  variety  of  skin  colors,  made  Oberlin 
an  exciting  and  stimulating  place.  Although 
I agree  that  other  factors  beside  scholarship 
should  be  considered  by  the  Admissions 
Committee,  why  should  religious  belief  be 


one  of  them?  Why  must  we  sacrifice  Ober- 
lin’s tradition  of  acceptance  on  merit  alone 
to  its  tradition  of  Protestant  Christianity? 

I was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  "many  stu- 
dents during  the  past  few  years  who  did  not 
seem  to  typify  the  intellectual  protestantism 
which  we  relate  to  Oberlin  College”  whom 
you  mention  in  your  letter.  So  were  many 
of  the  outstanding  lights  of  my  generation 
there.  The  tribute  to  the  protestant  tradi- 
tion of  Oberlin  is  that  these  people  were 
admitted,  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone.  Vir- 
tue has  its  own  reward,  and  Oberlin  will  be 
proud,  and  in  many  cases  is  already  proud, 
that  these  people  claim  her  as  their  alma 
mater. 

You  have  been  in  "the  world  of  reality” 
much  longer  than  I.  Is  that  the  effect  the 
real  world  has  on  one  — to  make  him  for- 
get the  principles  of  tolerance  and  equality 
of  opportunity  which  one  learns  from  Ober- 
lin, and  from  Christianity?  Oberlin  is  not 
the  real  world,  it  is  true,  but  we  must  strive 
to  make  the  real  world  look  like  Oberlin, 
not  to  drag  Oberlin  down  to  the  level  of 
the  real  world. 

Larry  Mirel,  ’57 

New  York,  New  York 


Intellectual  Protestantism 

To  the  Editor: 

In  regard  to  Jack  Herbert’s  (’22)  letter 
in  the  December  ’58  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  about  Oberlin’s  admission  policy. 
I am  a Protestant,  no  doubt  admitted  to 
Oberlin  for  reasons  of  flauntingly  apparent 
"integrity  and  virtue.”  I took  the  most  pop- 
ular religion  courses;  I was  on  the  Student 
Council;  and  I was  put  in  a position  in 
which  I had  the  questionable  responsibility 
of  uplifting  the  honor  and  morals  of  fresh- 
men. 

But,  as  many  as  it  was  hidden  from,  and 
as  many  as  discovered  it  in  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, my  experiences  at  Oberlin  and 
the  people  I met  at  Oberlin  continually  ex- 
posed the  hypocrisy  and  laid  bare  the  human. 

Thank  God  that  I took  a course  under  a 
Jewish  member  of  the  faculty  who  implicitly 
criticized  a paper  for  its  obviously  protes- 
tant moral  point  of  view.  Thank  God  that 
1 had  a Jewish  girl  in  my  class,  who,  seeing 
and  feeling  my  distress  at  the  criticism,  came 
to  me  and  gently,  sympathizingly,  enlight- 
ened me.  Thank  God  that  I had  many  sin- 
cere, though  frustrating,  discussions  with 
Catholic  friends;  and  that  the  program  of 
the  YM-YWCA  had  and  has  a broad  out- 


look. Thank  God  that  in  my  program  of 
studies  was  a course  that  opened  my  eyes 
and  heart  to  the  hurts  of  religious  and  ethnic 
discrimination  and  prejudice. 

True,  integrity  and  virtue  do  not  always 
go  with  high  scholarship.  But  neither  are 
they  positively  ascertained  by  such  means  as 
church  attendance,  records,  or  letters  of  ref- 
erence; and  least  of  all  are  they  synonymous 
with  "intellectual  protestantism.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  first  task  of  the 
thinking  protestant  is  to  use  his  intellect  in 
broadening  his  point  of  view  and  in  coming 
to  terms  with  other  fields,  other  faiths,  other 
felons. 

The  encouragement  of  integrity  and 
human  virtues  seems  to  be  more  the  task, 
therefore,  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  and  pro- 
gram rather  than  of  the  admissions  com- 
mittee. 

Patricia  Loach  Augur,  ’58 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Anniversary  Issue 

To  the  Editor: 

Ten  Thousand  and  more  of  us  want  to 
congratulate  you  and  your  co-workers  on  the 
excellence  of  the  December  number  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine. 

The  125th  anniversary  was  duly  cele- 
brated, and  we  were  told  not  only  about  the 
celebration  but  about  the  past  and  present 
events. 

It  was  a happy  thought  to  emphasize 
President  John  Henry  Barrows’  connection 
with  Oberlin  in  such  an  interesting  way. 

Many  members  of  my  class  of  ’94  became 
familiar  with  his  distinguished  appearance 
when  they  were  chair  pushers  in  Chicago 
at  the  World’s  Fair  and  he  was  conducting 
the  World  Parliament  of  Religion. 

Each  issue  of  the  Magazine  contains  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  alumni  of  each 
decade.  Accuracy  in  names,  dates,  and  es- 
pecially in  addresses  contributes  much  to  the 
value  of  the  personal  items  in  this  number. 
A shining  example  is  the  first  item  under 
"Ten  Thousand  Strong,”  on  page  27.  Junius 
Meriam,  '95,  was  my  roommate  for  a short 
time  while  he  was  a supervisor  in  the  State 
Normal  College  in  Albany,  New  York.  He 
always  used  good  English.  It  was  a hobby 
of  his.  I am  not  surprised  that  he  has  writ- 
ten five  books.  His  story  about  the  class 
naming  Professor  Anderegg's  twin . baby 
boys  "Tangent"  and  "Co-Tangent"  is  de- 
lightful. Meriam  gives  street  addresses  of 
all  living  classmates  mentioned  in  his  report 
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and  they  are  likely  to  hear  from  some  of  us, 
alumni,  who  were  not  ’95,  but  of  that 
period. 

Arthur  T.  Laird,  94 

Duluth,  Minnesota 


Inflation 

To  the  Editor: 

Thank  you  for  the  December  copy  of  the 
magazine,  the  one  dealing  with  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  College. 

I was  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  attached  clipping  ["Oberlin,  Past  and 
Present,”  by  President  YCilliam  E.  Steven- 
son] which  deals  with  the  present  problem 
confronting  our  nation,  inflation. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  natural  cost  in- 
crease due  to  the  greater  demands  of  increas- 
ing population  for  things  made  from  re- 
sources that  are  not  increasing  in  volume  or 
that  are  decreasing  in  reserves.  This  in- 
crease we  must  expect.  It  is,  however,  mis- 
leading to  compare  the  past  with  the  present 
situation.  The  world  is  presently  an  armed 
camp  and  one  more  viciously  armed  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  These  arms  are, 
moreover,  more  costly  in  materials  and  labor 
than  any  arms  previously  assembled  in  prep- 
aration for  war.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are 
paying  tribute  to  many  peoples  whose  loy- 
alty we  expect  to  gain  hereby.  We  are  not 
willing  to  work  the  long  hours  required  for 
the  less  expensive  production  of  these  arms, 
in  fact  labor  asks  for  still  less  working  hours 
than  we  now  have  from  them.  The  spread 
of  dwellings  into  open  areas  requires  that 
each  has  an  automobile  and  the  desire  for 
an  easy  life  and  superficial  amusements 
makes  further  inroads  upon  their  wages 
which  have  been  continually  forced  upward 
and  lately  this  trend  is  accentuated  by  taxes. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  cannot  continue 
without  wrecking  the  National  economy. 
Joseph  Stalin  was  very  frank  in  telling  us 
that  he  could  wreck  the  United  States  with- 
out going  so  far  as  war. 

It  appears  that  we  do  not  want  a country, 
only  some  temporary  advantages  for  our- 
selves personally  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  us  have  made  any  plans  for  a future 
beyond  the  dream  of  a space  rocket  to  en- 
able us  to  leave. 

It  was  a mistake  for  us  to  bring  the  world 
areas  and  cultures  so  close  together,  but  per- 
haps that  could  not  be  avoided.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  world  envy  the  things  we  have. 

The  Dragon  stirs  and  growls.  Let  Russia 
beware  the  beast  she  has  awakened. 

Joseph  R.  Miller,  '00 
Deposit,  New  York 

A Bankrupt  Philosophy 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  very  disquieting  to  read  a speech 
(Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  Dec.  1958) 
by  a man  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  caliber  which 
hands  out  the  bankrupt  philosophy  of  self- 
fulfillment. 

Certainly,  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said, 
"The  real  democratic  American  idea  is  . . . 
that  every  one  shall  have  liberty,  without 
hindrance,  to  be  what  God  made  him.”  But 
this  fulfillment  is  derived  only  as  a by- 
product from  lives  of  sacrificial  devotion  to 
that  which  transcends  self.  To  make  the 


ideal  of  self-fulfillment  "our  deepest  con- 
cern, our  national  preoccupation,  our  pas- 
sion, our  obsession”  is,  to  say  the  least, 
sub-Christian. 

He  who  seeks  to  save  his  life  will  lose  it. 
The  greatest  Man  came  not  to  fulfill  Him- 
self in  Mr.  Gardner's  sense  but  to  sacrifice 
Himself.  We  are  called  after  His  example 
to  give  ourselves  in  sacrificial  love.  Many 
are  called  — college  graduates  too  — pre- 
cisely to  "let  their  talents  go  to  waste”  in 
humble  tasks  of  life  done  in  obedience  to 
the  needs  of  those  around  them. 

We  will  never  survive  by  growth  (?) 
toward  deeper  self-centeredness.  We  hope 
earnestly  that  as  individuals  and  as  a nation 
we  can  mature  beyond  self-fulfillment  to 
that  self-giving  which  alone  gives  life. 

Derwent  A.  Suthers,  ’52 
Hannah  Bonsey  Suthers,  ’53 
Williamston,  Michigan 


Symposium  On  Race  Problems? 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  heartening  to  read  letters  like  those 
of  Frederick  and  Miriam  Oatman  Blachly 
who  reaffirm  Oberlin’s  historical  stand  as 
to  racial  freedom  and  equality.  For  I be- 
lieve Oberlin  has  a task  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  latest  immigrant  wave  in  industrial 
cities  of  the  North,  the  Negroes  from  the 
deep  South. 

Over  a year  ago,  I heard  Miss  Esther  Tap- 
pan  from  the  Rebecca  Settlement  House  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  tell  of  the  import  of  this  new 
flood  of  workers.  They  come  from  segre- 
gated slum  areas  of  the  South  with  an 
amoral  background  lured  by  higher  wages. 
With  more  money  and  more  freedom  than 
they  have  ever  known,  syndicated  crime 
with  its  gambling,  prostitution,  and  unli- 
censed liquor  move  in  to  get  that  easy  money. 
They  are  better  organized  and  move  faster 
than  combating  social  and  religious  agencies. 
The  results  present  crises  and  deepening 
problems  of  which  we  are  aware  as  to  need 
for  action.  At  the  present,  we  of  Northern 
Ohio,  through  the  press  and  T.V.,  witness 
that  the  City  of  Cleveland  is  searching  for 
a remedial  program.  Cleveland  has  achieved 
noteworthy  advancement  in  the  field  of  race 
relations.  Karamu  has  given  outstanding 
cultural  advantages  to  Negro  talent.  My 
words  are  futile  to  express  the  manifold 
benefits  that  Mr.  (T4)  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Jelliffe  (Rowena  Woodham,  T4)  have 
given  to  the  colored  citizens  of  their  city. 
The  Cleveland  Council  of  Churches  have 
had  an  active  concern  in  inter-racial  fellow- 
ship. And  there  are  new  allotments  on 
Cleveland's  expanding  outskirts,  of  homes 
built  with  zoning  standards  owned  by 
Negroes.  Yet  there  remain  slum  areas.  It 
is  in  these  already  crowded  tenements  that 
the  new  immigrants  come.  So  it  is  found 
that  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  have  a 
higher  rate  in  the  colored  than  in  the  white 
population  of  Cleveland. 

But  what  of  other  industrial  counties  in 
Northern  Ohio,  or  of  all  the  industrial  re- 
gions of  the  North  Central  states?  As  I 
have  reread  Oberlin's  historical  part  in  the 
abolition  cause  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  and  in  the  current  125  th 
issue.  President  Stevenson’s  challenge  in 
"Oberlin,  Past  and  Present”  as  to  Oberlin’s 
present  commitment  to  its  past  in  race  rela- 


tions, why  can  not  Oberlin  have  a sympos- 
ium of  social  and  religious  leaders  in  racial 
problems  for  an  organized  program  and  ac- 
tion to  meet  present  crises?  Organized  crime, 
more  or  less  entrenched  with  politics,  can 
only  be  combated  with  organized  counter 
forces.  I will  assure  you  that  if  we  emerge 
from  our  ivied  towers  to  do  battle,  we,  too, 
can  leave  some  thrilling  records  for  future 
generations  at  Oberlin.  I regard  our  slums 
to  be  our  nearest  mission  field. 

Dora  Clemmer  Mathews,  T5 
Macedonia,  Ohio 


The  Hungarian  Revolt 

To  the  Editor: 

I have  read  with  great  interest  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue,  the  "Aftermath  of  Revolution,” 
by  Robert  Rotberg,  '55,  concerning  the 
Magyar  revolt. 

My  mother  taught  me  that  it  is  not  a 
sin  to  tell  the  truth  even  though  the  truth 
favored  my  enemy.  I am  81  years  old,  and 
I still  believe  that  my  mother  was  right,  also 
that  Christ  was  right  when  He  said  to  His 
disciples  and  to  us,  'T  say  to  you : Love  even 
your  enemies"  — i.e.,  we  tell  the  truth  about 
our  enemies,  not  a lie. 

Concerning  the  Hungarian  revolt  two 
years  ago,  so  far  the  American  people  have 
not  found  out  the  truth,  the  real  facts.  Dr. 
Joseph  Hromadka,  dean  of  Komensky  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  wrote  an  impartial  ac- 
count, in  English,  of  the  revolt,  but  it  was 
suppressed  in  the  United  States. 

Below  is  an  account  of  the  Magyar  upris- 
ing, written  not  by  a communist,  but  by  an 
American  citizen,  J.  C.  Stafford,  6908  Fraser 
St„  Dayton  7,  Ohio,  who  wrote  a pamphlet 
Let  Us  Face  It,  two  years  ago.  I quote  here 
only  one  paragraph: 

"Russia  is  now  said  to  be  killing  people 
by  the  thousands  in  Hungary,  presumably 
just  to  see  the  blood  flow  on  the  streets.  I 
do  not  know  the  straight  of  it  as  yet,  and  I 
do  not  expect  to  find  out  by  reading  our 
’free’  newspapers.  An  old  newspaper  man 
and  friend  of  mine  who  has  been  in  Russia 
several  times  since  their  revolution  and  also 
in  Europe,  says  that  the  Hungarian  revolt 
was  both  sparked  and  financed  by  the 
United  States  Intelligence  Department,  un- 
der Allen  Dulles,  brother  of  John  Foster 
Dulles,  to  induce  Hungarians,  mostly  of  the 
fascists,  Horthy’s  elements,  to  overthrow  the 
socialistic  regime  there,  and  again  bring 
Hungary  under  the  aegis  of  the  West,  name- 
ly the  United  States  and  Big  Business.” 

Was  this  Christian?  Was  this  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  to  support  such  ex-Nazis  and 
ex-Horthy's  bands  who  killed  many  of  our 
American  boys  during  World  Wars  I and 
II?  No!  The  aim  was  not  only  to  over- 
throw the  socialistic  regime  in  Hungary,  but 
to  restore  the  old  despotic  Hungarian  mon- 
archy under  which  in  the  past  the  Slovaks 
and  other  Slavs  suffered.  . . . But  as  Lincoln 
once  said:  "You  cannot  fool  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time.”  The  Slavs  of  Europe  have 
been  fooled  several  times  by  the  West;  not 
any  more.  The  Russians  still  remain  the 
Mother  of  Slavs,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
her  today  there  would  be  no  Czechoslovakia 
or  other  Slavic  states  in  Europe. 

Reverend  A.  J.  Moncol,  ’05 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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In  Memoriam 


On  June  3,  1958,  there  passed  away  in 
his  ninety-third  year  Charles  King 
Barry  whose  loyalty  to  Oberlin  never  ceased 
during  the  seventy-five  years  he  had  been 
a part  of  it.  He  enrolled  as  a Freshman  in 
1883,  remaining  through  his  Sophomore 
year,  when  he  yielded  to  his  lawyer- father's 
wish  that  his  son  prepare  for  a career  in 
law.  As  with  Robert  Schumann  the  law 
was  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
18S8  Charles  Barry  returned  to  Oberlin  as 
a student  in  the  Conservatory,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1891.  That  fall  he 
began  his  teaching  here  as  an  Instructor  in 
Pianoforte.  Then  followed  two  years  of 
study  in  Germany,  years  filled  with  rich 
experiences  in  art,  philosophy,  and  music. 
Mr.  Barry  returned  a disciple  of  Brahms, 
this  at  a time  when  most  American  students 
were  so  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  Wagner 
that  they  seldom  discovered  Brahms. 
Throughout  the  years  Mr.  Barry  continued 
to  introduce  students  and  friends  to  a music 
which  he  found  deeply  satisfying.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Barry  was  an  Instructor  in  Sing- 
ing, and  later  for  a year  he  was  an  instructor 
in  German.  He  gained  the  rank  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Pianoforte  in  1906,  and  continued 
until  his  retirement  in  1931  to  lead  his  stu- 
dents with  patience  and  kindliness  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  music. 

The  death  of  a colleague  always  stirs  the 
memory.  The  first  picture  that  comes  to 
mind  is  that  of  Charles  Barry  as  he  strode 
forth  in  the  village  and  in  the  country  about, 
chin  high,  his  cane  swinging,  his  eyes 
blinking.  And  of  what  was  he  discoursing 
■with  a willing  companion?  Perhaps  he 
was  quoting  at  length  from  his  beloved 
Jane  Austen;  perhaps  he  was  reciting  a poem 


I-Iarry  Nicholls  Holmes 


George  David  Hubbard 


Carl  Davis  Burtt 


by  Leopardi  or  Heine,  or  pointing  up  an 
idea  in  a letter  of  William  James  or  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson;  perhaps  he  was  listening 
attentively  to  his  friend.  Rarely  conten- 
tious, he  quietly  supported  his  credo. 
Charles  King  Barry  was  little  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  organization  or  administra- 
tion, little  concerned  with  position  or 
honors.  He  cared  not  at  all  to  possess 
things,  and  for  one  who  loved  so  intensely 
beauty  in  art,  nature,  and  man,  he  was 
strangely  content  to  hold  all  in  the  "mind’s 
eye."  He  shared  his  love  of  beauty  freely 
with  students  and  colleagues;  his  sensitive 
response  to  great  music  superbly  performed 
occasionally  overflowed  in  a "Bravo"  which 
in  those  days  broke  the  staid  concert  con- 
ventions of  Warner  Hall. 

Charles  King  Barry  seemed  to  have  leisure 
to  spare  for  friendships,  which  he  kept  con- 
tinually blossoming  by  the  warm,  respon- 
sive giving  of  himself.  Such  genuine  inter- 
est in  others  brought  forth  generous  returns. 
His  Florida  residence  in  retirement  was  the 
gift  of  a colleague;  other  friends  lent  him 
their  eyes  when  his  own  could  no  longer 
summon  his  favorite  authors.  In  these  lat- 
ter years  his  weekly  schedule  included  an 


evening  of  Brahms,  another  of  Beethoven, 
another  of  bridge,  his  revised  version  of  the 
Three  B's."  His  days  were  apparently 
never  lonely,  only  "wondrous  free."  Very 
few  of  his  colleagues  of  the  nineties  remain, 
and  none  has  been  a more  loyal  and  faithful 
servant  of  Oberlin. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Janies  H. 
Hall,  ’14,  emeritus  professor  of  history  and 
criticism  of  music  and  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1958. 

T}eople  in  Oberlin  were  shocked  to  learn 
T of  the  sudden  death  on  June  11,  1958, 
of  Dr.  George  David  Hubbard  at  Allen 
Hospital.  Only  three  days  before.  Dr.  Hub- 
bard had  marched  in  the  Baccalaureate  Pro- 
cession, and,  with  Mrs.  Hubbard,  had  been 
an  honored  guest  at  the  class  reunion  din- 
ner of  the  Class  of  1918.  We  all  remem- 
ber Mr.  Hubbard  as  a kindly  man,  with  a 
friendly  manner  and  a genial  smile. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  born  May  12,  1871, 
at  Tolono,  Illinois,  within  sight  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  only  seven 
miles  away.  He  entered  the  University 
in  1892  and  was  graduated  with  the  Class 
of  1896.  Two  more  years  of  graduate  study 
at  Illinois  resulted  in  his  taking  the  Master 
of  Science  Degree  in  Geology  in  1898. 

He  remained  at  Illinois  as  a Teaching 
Fellow  in  the  Academy  for  one  year,  after 
which  he  received  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  in  the  Geology  Department. 
Three  years  later  he  moved  on  to  Harvard 
University  and  there  received  the  Master  of 
Arts  Degree  in  1901.  At  Harvard  he  was 
influenced  greatly  by  his  much  revered  Pro- 
fessor William  Morris  Davis.  His  interest 
became  focused  in  the  field  of  Physical 
Geology,  or,  Physiography,  the  same  as 
that  of  his  honored  professor,  and  it  re- 
mained so  throughout  his  life.  After  grad- 
uation at  Harvard,  he  taught  Geography  at 
Eastern  Illinois  Normal  for  two  years, 
1901-1903.  He  then  received  a Graduate 
Teaching  Assistantship  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  completed  the  work  for  his  Doc- 
torate in  Geography  (Physical)  in  1905. 
This  degree  was  distinctive  in  that  it  was 
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the  first  Doctorate  conferred  in  the  field  of 
geography  in  the  United  States. 

After  completion  of  the  Doctorate,  he 
held  only  two  regular  teaching  positions: 
at  Ohio  State  University,  and  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  at  Oberlin  College. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Ohio  he  produced 
his  first  lengthy  manuscript  for  the  Ohio 
Geological  Survey,  entitled,  "The  Physiog- 
raphy of  Ohio.” 

Beginning  in  1910,  Mr.  Hubbard  spent 
twenty-six  years  in  active  teaching  in  Ober- 
lin College,  retiring  in  1936.  During  those 
years  he  took  students  into  the  field  during 
summers,  because  he  early  recognized  the 
importance  of  practical  field  application  to 
their  geological  thinking.  His  long  teach- 
ing service  was  broken  only  by  two  sab- 
batical leaves.  One  taken  in  1921  was 
spent  in  travel,  lecturing  and  study  in  China. 
This  aroused  in  him  a profound  interest  in 
the  Geography  of  the  Orient,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Shansi  Association,  and  in  the  stu- 
dents coming  to  Oberlin  from  the  Far  East. 
In  1931  he  attended  the  International  Geo- 
logical Congress  at  Helsinki. 

His  retirement,  in  1936,  was  only  an 
"active  retirement”  as  he  chose  to  call  it. 
He  purchased  and  learned  to  drive  his  own 
car  after  retirement.  He  accepted  a position 
at  Berea  College.  Then  in  1942  he 
shouldered  the  responsibilities  of  organiz- 
ing a Department  of  Geography  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  where  he  taught  for  six 
years,  summers  as  well  as  winter  terms. 

After  leaving  Missouri,  three  summers 
were  spent  in  active  field  work  for  the 
South  Dakota  Geological  Survey.  As 
assistants  he  had  young  geology  majors 
from  Oberlin,  Ohio  State  and  Missouri 
University,  who  are  today  prominent  young 
geologists. 

Dr.  Hubbard  was  truly  a dedicated  teacher 
with  a devotion  to  his  student  seldom  en- 
countered in  the  teaching  profession.  Al- 
though he  kept  up  a running  correspond- 
ence with  over  three  hundred  former  stu- 
dents, some  as  early  as  the  classes  of  1911 
and  1912,  he  also  found  time  for  writing 
and  research.  His  Geography  of  Europe 
has  been  a popular  textbook  for  many  years. 
His  research  papers  include  such  titles  as: 
"Physiography  of  Ohio,”  "The  Port  City 
of  Houston,  Texas,”  and  the  "Beach  Levels 


of  the  Pro-glacial  Lakes  in  Ohio,’  and  many 
others.  In  later  years  his  thinking  or  writ- 
ing were  more  along  philosophical  lines. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  eighthy- 
eighth  year,  he  had  almost  completed  a 
textbook  on  Physical  Geology  and  another 
manuscript  on  the  subject  of  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  a Scientist.” 

He  was  elected  to  membership  in  a host 
of  national  as  well  as  international  societies, 
both  technical  and  non-technical,  showing 
the  broadness  of  his  interests.  Honors  and 
recognition  which  came  to  him  throughout 
his  long  life  were  testimonials  of  his  bound- 
less energy  and  the  quality  of  his  work  and 
influence. 

His  life  has  been  truly  an  exemplary  one. 
Mankind  has  been  enriched  through  his 
textbooks  widely  used  and  circulated, 
through  his  research  extending  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  more 
through  the  teaching  of  his  students  going 
on  and  on  in  an  immeasurable  extension  of 
his  influence. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Reuel  B. 
Frost,  Professor  of  geology  and  geography, 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Faculty  of 
Oberlin  College,  on  November  11,  1938. 


Dr.  Whitelaw  Reid  Morrison  dedicated 
his  life  to  positive  health,  confident 
that  the  proper  approach  to  worthwhile  liv- 
ing was  through  vigorous  physical  activity. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  early  group 
of  medical  men  who  turned  from  the  curing 
of  disease  to  concentrate  on  preventive  medi- 
cine. he  world  will  always  be  a better  place 
because  of  their  consentration  and  vision. 

Dr.  Morrison  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1910  with  both  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees, 
and  yet  found  time  to  earn  eight  varsity  let- 
ters in  basketball,  baseball  and  track.  He 
was  captain  of  the  basketball  team  in  his 
Junior  year.  He  received  the  medical  degree 
from  Columbia  in  1914,  and  for  forty'  years 
thereafter  was  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  three  different  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. For  thirty  years,  he  was  Director  of 
Physical  Education  at  Oberlin.  He  pub- 
lished four  textbooks,  one  of  which  is  still 
the  most  authoritative  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity health,  with  seven  printings.  His 
earliest  book  was  on  basketball  coaching, 
and  another  helped  set  the  stage  for  the 
modern  type  of  physical  education  program. 

He  gave  generously  of  his  time  to  com- 
munity service.  For  thirty-two  years,  he 
served  on  the  Lorain  County  Board  of 
Health,  twenty-six  of  those  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  He  was  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a member  of  the  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors of  Pleasant  View  Sanatorium  and 
the  Lorain  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  and  an  active 
participant  in  all  the  national  and  state  as- 
sociations. He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  in  1940. 

Dr.  Morrison  was  a patient,  gentle  teach- 
er, and  his  students  will  always  remember 
him  as  a kindly  man  with  unlimited  time 
for  counselling  those  with  personal  prob- 
lems. He  was  justifiably  proud  of  the  Ober- 
lin physical  education  majors  and  their  out- 
standing work  in  the  anatomy,  physiology 
and  health  areas  in  graduate  schools.  He 
taught  anatomy  not  as  cadover  content  but 


more  as  the  beauty  of  the  body  in  action. 
He  would  frequently  astonish  his  partners 
on  the  golf  course  with  an  anatemical  ana- 
lysis of  the  golf  swing. 

Like  most  gentle  men,  he  could,  upon 
proper  occasion,  be  aroused  to  vigorous  ac- 
tion. One  summer  in  Columbus  at  a public 
hearing,  he  almost  single-handedly  forced 
the  State  of  Ohio  Department  of  Education 
to  withdraw  what  he  considered  to  be  ex- 
cessive demands  for  certification  of  teachers. 
As  a staunch  defender  of  the  ideals  of  ath- 
letics in  an  educational  context,  and  as  an 
author,  scholar  and  teacher,  Dr.  Morrison 
left  a lasting  imprint  upon  the  teaching  of 
health  and  physical  education. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Lysle  K. 
Butler,  ’23,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
physical  education,  and  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1939- 
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Carl  Davis  Burtt  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  December  7,  1872.  He 
died  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October 
16,  1958,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

He  was  a graduate  of  the  Lowell  (Massa- 
chusetts) High  School  and  of  Williams  Col- 
lege (1893)  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  In  1927,  he  received  a mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Oberlin  College. 

He  had  long  and  useful  service  in  the 
fields  of  teaching  and  educational  adminis- 
tration. Following  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Parker  in  1895,  he  became  an  assistant  in 
the  Lowell  High  School.  From  1899  until 
1910  he  was  also  Principal  of  the  Lowell 
Evening  High  School.  In  1917,  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Arlington  (Massa- 
chusetts) High  School,  a position  which  he 
held  until  he  was  called  in  1920  to  a similar 
position  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burtt  became  a member  of  the  Ober- 
lin College  Faculty  in  1925  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Professor  E.  A.  Miller  in  1931.  He 
was  largely  responsible  for  enlarging  the 
student  teaching  program,  securing  the  co- 
operation of  school  personnel  in  adjacent 
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In  Crane  pool  John  Laguardia,  ’60,  captures  another  first  in  the  butterfly. 


A.  E.  Princehorn,  Hi-O-Hi 


Swimmers  Lead  Winter  Sports  Parade 


(C  | 'his  is  Crane  Pool;  swim  for 

J.  health.”  That  was  the  usual 
greeting  one  would  receive  if  he 
dialed  the  Pool  telephone  number. 
Over  the  years  since  the  pool  was  built 
in  1931  and  varsity  swimming  began, 
the  sport  has  certainly  been  a healthy 
one  here  on  the  campus. 

Following  four  formative  years, 
when  the  sport  was  getting  organized, 
there  has  been  only  one  year  since 
1935  when  Oberlin  mermen  have  ex- 
perienced a losing  season.  Kenyon 
has  dominated  the  Ohio  Conference  in 
the  past  few  years,  winning  the  last 
five  championship  meets,  but  prior  to 
that  Oberlin  had  won  eight  scattered 
titles.  And  often  in  recent  years  the 
Yeomen  have  finished  right  behind 
the  Lords. 

This  is  the  ninth  season  with  Coach 
Ralph  Bibler  at  the  helm,  and  his 
team,  bolstered  by  a group  of  five 
freshmen,  is  off  to  another  fast  start. 
The  first  three  opponents  have  been 
submerged  by  overwhelming  scores: 
Wooster,  57-29;  Case  Tech,  68-17; 
and  Western  Reserve,  67-19- 

Captained  by  Pete  Michel,  the  only 
senior  on  the  team  and  probably  the 
best  all  around  swimmer,  the  squad 
has  no  brilliant  stars  but  it  has  well- 
balanced  strength  in  all  the  events. 

The  400-yard  medley  relay  team  of 
Chris  Hiatt,  Munro  Meyersburg,  Steve 


By  William  I.  Judson 

Gibbs  and  Michel,  is  likely  to  break 
the  existing  varsity  record  in  that 
event  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Gibbs  is  probably  the  most  outstand- 
ing freshman,  and  Bibler  is  hopeful 
that  he  will  lower  our  100-yard  butter- 
fly record  in  the  Conference  meet. 
This  event  is  not  included  in  the  10- 
event  dual  meet  schedule. 

John  Laguardia  and  Gibbs  are  both 
strong  in  the  200-yard  butterfly.  Bib- 
ler also  has  three  good  men  in  the 
orthodox  breast  stroke,  where  he  has 
Meyersburg,  Stan  Swanson,  and  How- 
ard Gillary  vying  for  the  two  starting 
positions  on  the  team. 

The  distance  free  stylers  — Mathis, 
Mike  Klein,  Pete  Bluhm  (freshman) 
and  Dick  Adams  ( freshman ) — are 
improving  steadily  and  the  shorter 
sprints  are  covered  by  Rey  Sachs, 
Hiatt,  Murray  Tucker,  Bill  Fenste- 
macher  (freshman)  and  Ron  Hilty 
(freshman).  Ken  Coutts  and  Steve 
Koehl  give  the  Yeomen  1-2  strength 
in  diving. 

The  remainder  of  the  schedule  will 
be  much  tougher.  The  Yeomen  will 
probably  receive  their  bumps  from 
several  opponents,  but  the  bumps  will 
doubtless  be  healthy  ones. 

Other  Sports 

With  a starting  lineup  of  three 
sophomores  and  two  juniors, 


Oberlin’s  Yeoman  cagers  dropped 
their  two  opening  games  on  a road 
trip  but  since  then  have  played  very 
well.  They  take  a 4-1  record  in  Con- 
ference play  into  the  final  semester 
and  an  overall  mark  of  5-4,  following 
their  upset  for  the  second  straight 
year  by  Fenn  in  a between-semesters 
contest.  The  Foxes  hit  47  per  cent 
of  their  field  goal  attempts  and  the 
Yeomen  were  groggy  from  late  hours 
of  studying  during  exams  and  rusty 
from  lack  of  practice. 

Pete  Lund  and  Merrill  Shanks  con- 
tinue to  mesh  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
their  shots  and  lead  the  Yeomen  with 
15.2  and  13.4  points  per  game.  Ron 
Jacobs  has  11.7.  Lund  and  Shanks  are 
the  top  rebounders  also,  each  with  a 
total  of  94  for  the  season. 

The  wrestlers  have  been  the  hard- 
luck  team  of  the  winter  season,  hit 
first  by  graduation  losses  and  then  by 
a series  of  injuries.  Captain  Kit  Salter 
won  his  first  two  matches  before  los- 
ing to  his  Hiram  opponent.  Ed  Rut- 
sky  and  Bill  Svanoe  each  won  their 
opening  match  against  Wooster,  but 
neither  has  seen  any  action  since. 

The  fencers  have  carved  out  a 4-2 
record  at  the  halfway  point,  and  are 
especially  proud  of  their  17-10  upset 
of  Ohio  State  in  a bout  which  was 
televised  over  a Columbus  station. 
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communities  and  conducting  negotiations 
with  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion relative  to  teacher  certification  require- 
ments, and  the  status  of  the  kindergarten- 
primary  major  which  became  a part  of  the 
College  offering  in  1933.  For  some  years 
he  served  as  head  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Summer  School,  resigning  that  position  in 

1933. 

He  served  on  several  College  and  com- 
munity committees,  and  was  a member  of 
the  First  Church. 

Mr.  Bum’s  chief  hobby  was  stamp  col- 
lecting, a hobby  which  resulted  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  many  rare  and  costly  stamps, 
meticulously  placed  in  numerous  albums 
and  proudly  shown  to  others  sharing  his 
interests.  He  was  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  Oberlin  Stamp  Club,  and  an 
active  member  for  eighteen  years.  When 
the  William  D.  Westervelt  stamp  collection 
was  given  to  the  College  by  his  son  Andrew, 
it  was  Carl  Bum  who  was  asked  to  appraise 
it. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Floyd  S. 
Gove,  ’17,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
education,  and  adopted  by  the  General  Fac- 
ulty of  Oberlin  College,  on  November  11. 

Harry  Nicholls  Holmes  came  to  Oberlin 
as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  1914. 
His  years  of  service  between  his  arrival  and 
his  retirement  in  1945  coincide  with  the 
period  in  which  Oberlin  College  emerged 
to  national  standing  as  a college  and  in 
which  chemistry  became  of  age  in  America. 
More  than  coincidence  is  involved,  for 
Holmes  was  a vital  force  in  both  these  de- 
velopments. 

He  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  July  10,  1879-  Twenty  years 
later,  in  1899,  he  graduated  from  nearby 
Westminster  College.  In  1907,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools 
and  of  graduate  work,  he  received  the  mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Westminster  and  the  doc- 
tor’s degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Then,  until  1914,  he  taught  at  Earlham 
College. 

Harry  Holmes  came  to  an  Oberlin  which 
sent  few  students  of  chemistry  on  to  grad- 
uate work.  Soon  he  was  persuading  inter- 
ested students  to  continue  in  chemistry,  and 
was  developing  latent  interest  in  others. 
How  successful  he  was  has  been  indicated 
by  later  statistical  studies  which  showed  that 
the  number  of  his  students  going  on  for 
graduate  work  multiplied  until  it  reached  a 
high  level.  But  Holmes,  himself,  always 
worked  with  students  who  were  individuals 
with  their  own  qualities,  and  were  not  num- 
bers or  names. 

To  Holmes  teaching  had  to  be  personal 
because  its  function  was  to  involve  the  stu- 
dent in  the  learning  process.  Even  the 
freshman  in  his  class  was  expected  to  put 
himself  in  the  shoes  of  the  creators  of  knowl- 
edge, and  thus  to  learn  how  knowledge 
grows.  Holmes  placed  laboratory  work  at 
the  heart  of  a science  course  because  it  gave 
the  student  a unique  opportunity  to  observe 
carefully  and  think  creatively. 

Knowledge,  to  Holmes,  was  active  and 
personal,  and  could  not  be  isolated  into 


fields.  Every  educated  man,  he  thought, 
should  know  some  chemistry  because  it  is 
important  and  universal,  but  he  also 
thought  that  a chemist  could  not  restrict 
himself  to  it.  Ideas  were  to  be  pursued 
wherever  they  might  lead,  even  when  they 
led,  as  in  his  case,  into  areas  labelled  bio- 
chemistry and  medicine.  To  him  Oberlin 
was  a congenial  place  to  work  in,  because  its 
atmosphere  was  not  restrictive  and  because 
its  students  were  responsive  and  curious; 
certainly  he  chose  to  stay  in  spite  of  tempt- 
ing outside  offers. 

His  personal,  fresh  point  of  view  showed 
itself  in  his  own  courses,  which  were  un- 
usually interesting  and  stimulating,  and  in 
the  departmental  curriculum.  He  expected 
his  colleagues  to  develop  courses  unlike 
those  elsewhere,  and  he  took  pride  in  new 
courses  first  taught  at  Oberlin.  He  ap- 
proached questions  of  college  policy  in  a 
similar,  unstereotyped  way.  Central,  in  his 
view,  was  a faculty  of  alert,  creative,  re- 
sponsible persons  who  would  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  living  knowledge.  He  would 
argue  for  policies  consistent  with  this  stand- 
ard, but  he  was  uninterested  in  details  of 
educational  machinery. 

Although  he  recognized  teaching  as  his 
major  responsibility,  he  argued  that  a 
teacher  must  have  a research  attitude  or  do 
active  research  if  his  students  are  to  be 
stimulated.  His  own  research,  and  that 
carried  on  with  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  with  postdoctoral  fellows,  led 
to  more  than  seventy  technical  papers  on 
subjects  ranging  from  ozone  to  the  first 
isolation  of  Vitamin  A.  But  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm  could  not  be  confined  to  Ober- 
lin or  to  his  research.  He  extended  his 
teaching  by  widely-used  text  books,  by 
many  lectures  to  professional  groups,  by 
technical  books  for  the  lay  reader,  and  by 
lectures  to  general  groups.  In  these  ways 
he  met  the  responsibility  he  felt  to  his  sci- 
ence, to  his  profession,  and  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  to  his  College. 

Among  the  honors  he  received  were  the 
Gold  Medal  Award  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemists  for  service  to  his  profes- 
sion, the  Norris  Award  of  a section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  for  excellence  in 
teaching,  and  the  Kendall  Award  of  the 
Society  for  his  work  on  colloid  chemistry. 
The  Society  chose  him  as  its  president  for 
1942.  On  his  retirement  from  the  faculty 
he  received  the  Alumni  Award  of  Oberlin 
College. 

Among  his  active  interests  were  garden- 
ing, golf,  and  dramatics.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  took  up  painting  as  an  expression 
of  his  life-long  interest  in  form  and  color. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  new  activity  with 
his  usual  vigor,  but  he  retained  an  active 
interest  in  writing  and  in  all  the  areas  in 
which  he  had  worked.  He  died  in  Oberlin 
on  July  1,  1958. 

We  remember  him  as  a vital,  energetic 
person,  effective  in  many  ways:  as  inspiring 
teacher,  popular  lecturer  and  writer,  vigor- 
ous researcher,  and  strong  member  of  the 
faculty.  We  remember  him  as  a courteous, 
kind,  and  flexible  person.  His  profession 
has  already  honored  him.  The  faculty  now 
wishes  to  recognize  his  part  in  building 
Oberlin  College. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Luke  E. 
Steiner,  ’24,  chairman  of  the  department  of 


chemistry,  and  adopted  by  the  General  Fac- 
ulty of  Oberlin  College,  on  November  11. 

T n His  ten  years  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
1 School  of  Theology,  and  his  twenty-one 
years  as  a teacher  of  Religious  Education, 
Leonard  A.  Sridley  has  left  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  Oberlin  College,  and  done  much 
to  enhance  our  reputation  among  the  educa- 
tors and  social  workers  who  were  his  profes- 
sional associates  and  friends. 

He  came  to  Oberlin  in  1937,  with  a 
varied  background  of  training  and  experi- 
ence;  with  an  A.B.  from  Carthage  College, 
an  M.S.  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  a 
B.D.  from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  a dozen  years’  experience  as  director  of 
religious  education,  social  surveyor,  field 
work  administrator,  and  finally  head  of  a 
large  institutional  church  and  neighborhood 
house  on  the  lower  East  Side,  The  Church 
of  All  Nations  (New  York  City).  His 
Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Columbia  was  based 
on  his  critical  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies 
in  Greater  New  York.  His  professional 
interests  kept  him  active  in  the  Church 
Conference  of  Social  Workers,  and  numer- 
ous national  educational  commissions,  but 
above  all  in  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  a director  since 
1943,  and  editor  of  its  official  organ,  Re- 
ligious Education , from  1946  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  His  tolerance  and  fair-minded- 
ness won  the  respect  of  the  Jewish  and 
Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant  supporters 
of  this  interfaith  organization  and  its  publi- 
cation, as  can  be  seen  from  statements  con- 
tributed to  the  July-August  number  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory.  Thus  he  maintained 
Oberlin's  reputation  as  a more-than-sec- 
tarian  school. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  a man  so 
deeply  involved  in  outside  professional 
activities  should  simultaneously  carry  on  an 
effective  career  as  teacher  and  administrator 
in  Oberlin.  Only  a vigorous,  alert  person 
with  great  administrative  skill  could  have 
done  it.  When  Stidley  was  named  Acting 
Dean  on  the  retirement  of  Dean  Thomas 
Wesley  Graham,  he  proved  his  adminisra- 
tive  skill  so  decisively  to  his  colleagues  that 
they  soon  decided  to  look  no  farther,  and 
he  was  named  Dean  with  their  unanimous 
consent  and  support.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  a maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards for  admission  and  graduation,  by  im- 
portant improvements  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, by  the  development  of  a useful  Sum- 
mer Workshop,  and  by  the  merger  with 
Schauffler  College  of  Religious  and  Social 
Work  to  form  the  new  Schauffler  Division 
of  Christian  Education.  His  personal  rela- 
tions with  students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tive staff  were  carried  on  in  a spirit  of 
humor,  cordiality,  and  eager  self-giving.  As 
the  Theological  Faculty  said  in  a Memorial 
Resolution  last  May,  "In  classroom,  the 
Dean’s  office,  and  in  the  community  he 
gave  deeply  of  himself,  expending  his 
energies  unselfishly,  even  to  his  own  per- 
sonal hurt.’’  For  these  endearing  human 
qualities,  even  more  than  for  his  real  and 
great  achievements,  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Walter  AI. 
Horton,  professor  of  systematic  theology, 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Faculty  of 
Oberlin  College,  on  November  11,  1958. 
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A Look  at  Books 


F ICTION 

The  Kean  Land  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Jack  Schaefer , ’29.  Boston : Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  309  pp.  $3.75. 

A new  collection  of  short  stories  by  the 
author  of  Shane,  hirst  Blood,  Company  oj 
Cowards,  and  The  Big  Range.  All  but 
three  of  the  stories  here  presented  in  book 
form  appeared  originally  in  Colliers,  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Argosy,  or  other 
magazines,  and  all  of  them  deal  with  the 
West,  mostly  during  the  early  days  of  law- 
lessness and  rugged  individualism.  The 
author,  who  now  lives  in  New  Mexico  near 
Sante  Fe,  has  been  one  of  the  top-flight 
writers  of  western  stories  since  Shane  made 
headlines  as  a book  and  a motion  picture 

back  in  1949. 

A Really  Sincere  Guy.  By  Robert 
van  Riper,  ’43.  New  York:  David 
McKay  Company,  Inc.  370  pp.  $4.00. 

"Where  does  ethics  end  and  the  law  of 
the  jungle  begin  in  today's  business  world? 
The  question  phrases  the  theme  of  this  new 
novel  set  in  the  high-pressured  field  of 
business.  The  protagonist,  Bill  McCrary, 
is  an  aspiring  associate  in  a prominent  New 
York  public  relations  firm.  After  landing 
his  first  big  account,  he  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  between  his  pro- 
fessional survival  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  integrity.  The  book  provides  a graphic 
view  of  the  public  relations  field  from  an 
author  well  acquainted  with  it. 

Heroes  and  Orators.  By  Robert 
Phelps,  ’44.  New  York:  McDowell, 
Obolensky,  Inc.  304  pp.  $3.75. 

In  this  novel  about  love  and  people  in 
its  throes,  the  author  presents  a colony  of 
artist  and  pseudo-artists  living  in  the  Cat- 
skills  in  a free  and  uninhibited  atmosphere. 
The  plot  concerns  a struggling,  young  mar- 
ried writer,  who,  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
approaching  birth  of  his  first  child,  escapes 
by  pursuing  a passionate  and  heady  young 
woman.  The  hero  is  aware  of  his  own 
foibles  and  lack  of  discipline,  and  tries 
desperately  to  achieve  maturity  and  control 
over  his  energies  and  talents. 

Catrina  and  the  Cats,  1959.  By 
Georgia  Tufts,  text  and  illustrations. 
New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard 
Co.,  Inc.  $2.75. 

CATrina  is  very  fond  of  CATS,  and  her 
many  CATS  are  very  fond  of  CATrina.  They 
live  a quiet  life  until  it  is  invaded  by  a 
dog,  Rover,  whose  entrance  into  the  family 
circle  seems  to  be  CATastrophic.  But 
everything  works  out  all  right  in  this  little 
book  written  and  illustrated  by  Georgia,  15- 
year-old  daughter  of  Robert  W.  Tufts,  '40, 
associate  professor  of  economics  at  Oberlin, 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Jean  Jones. 
In  fact,  the  book  is  really  the  CAT'S  whis- 
kers, and  children  will  have  a lot  of  fun 
looking  for  the  hidden  CATS.  They  won't 
have  to  hunt  for  the  fun  and  the  excite- 
ment, for  that  is  quite  obvious. 

“Manasota”  Folklore.  By  I.  S. 
“Mox”  Lindquist,  ’08.  Minnesota: 
E.  C.  Boynton  Printing  Company. 
73  pp.  $.75. 

This  small  booklet  contains  one  hundred 


of  the  century-old  tales  and  anecdotes  of 
the  Scandanavian  people  who  are  a sizeable 
portion  of  the  Minnesota  population.  This 
little  volume  is  written  for  the  Minnesota 
Centennial  to  preserve  the  rich  heritage  of 
folklore  of  these  immigrants.  Illustrations 
by  several  people  and  the  use  of  actual  dia- 
lects add  to  the  pleasure  offered  in  this 
little  treasure  of  Scandanavian  humor. 


Princess  of  Steel.  By  Ralph  White- 
side  Kerr , ’10.  New  York:  Exposi- 
tion Press.  189  pp.  $3.75. 

This  is  a suspenseful  novel  of  Commu- 
nist espionage  in  a giant  corporation.  It  tells 
of  FBI  agents  pitted  against  Communist 
spies  and  saboteurs  in  a huge  American 
steel  company  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  title  refers  to  a young  woman  who 
must  assume  leadership  of  the  family  firm 
because  of  the  death  of  her  father  and  the 
military  service  of  her  brother.  The  author 
is  at  present  a free-lance  writer  and  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Rose-Croix  Univer- 
sity, San  Jose,  California. 


Non-Fiction 

Petrarch  at  Vaucluse.  By  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins,  President  Emeritus 
of  Oberlin  College.  Chicago:  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press.  215  pp. 
$7.50. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  fifty  let- 
ters by  Petrarch,  written  from  Vaucluse,  to 
many  of  his  friends.  Most  of  these  letters 
in  verse  and  prose,  originally  written  in 
Latin,  were  translated  here  for  the  first 
time.  Those  previously  translated  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  newly  corrected  texts. 
The  author,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  au- 
thority on  Petrarch,  has  provided  a sum- 
mary of  Petrarch's  life,  and  has  comple- 
mented each  poem  with  relevant  notes. 
From  the  letters,  a full  picture  of  Petrarch's 
active  life  at  Vaucluse,  "the  dearest  spot  on 
earth,”  can  be  derived.  This  collection  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  lovers  of  literature. 


Against  the  Tyrant.  By  Oscar 
Jaszi  and  John  D.  Lewis,  ’28.  Glencoe, 
Illinois:  The  Free  Press.  288  pp.  $5.00. 

Subtitled  "The  Tradition  and  Theory  of 
Tyrannicide,"  this  highly  informative  book 
offers  a comprehensive  historical  view  of 
tyranny  and  tyrannicide.  Part  One,  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  examines  the  history  of  various 
theories  of  tyranny  and  the  tradition  of  ty- 
rannicide from  classical  origins  through  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  to  Seven- 
teenth century  England.  In  Part  Two,  Mr. 
Jaszi  discusses  “the  use  and  abuse  of  ty- 
rannicide” — its  survival  to  date,  its  recent 
distortions,  and  its  relevance  today.  An 
analysis  of  modern  tyranny  leads  the  au- 
thor to  a different  theory  of  tyrannicide. 


Ithaca,  Past  and  Present.  By  Vir- 
ginia W.  Mayer,  ’53.  Ithaca:  Air 
Craft  of  Ithaca,  Inc.  92  pp. 

This  book,  "written  for  the  Ithaca  Public 
Schools,"  was  written  to  provide  a basic 
text  for  seventh  grade  students  studying 
their  community.  The  contents  are  histori- 


cal . the  author  starts  her  discussion  with 
the  coming  of  the  Iroquois,  and  then  moves 
chronologically  to  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man,  the  frontier  settlement,  and  the 
growth  of  the  village  and  city.  The  book 
is  enhanced  by  graphs,  drawings,  and  ex- 
cellent photographs  of  Ithaca,  past  and 
present. 


How  to  Sell  Yourself,  Your  Ideas 
\ our  Products.  By  Charles  E.  Irvin, 
35.  New  York:  The  American  Press 
168  pp.  $2.75. 

Although  this  book  is  written  primarily 
for  salesmen,  it  is  appropriate  for  everyone 
concerned  with  the  communication  of  in- 
formation and  ideas.  The  subject  is  the 
entire  sales  interview.  The  author  sum- 
marizes the  qualities  of  a successful  sales- 
man as:  "self-confidence,  on-fire  enthusiasm, 
and  sincerity”;  their  contagion  is  shown  in 
terms  of  increased  sales.  Major  difficulties 
in  the  communicative  process  are  indicated, 
and  the  ways  to  avoid  them  are  outlined. 
The  book  is  a practical  guide  to  all  whose 
success  is  dependent  on  sales  techniques. 


The  Mind  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Frederick  B.  Artz,  ’16.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  556  pp.  $6.50. 

This  historical  survey,  already  read  and 
enjoyed  by  so  many  students,  educators,  and 
scholars,  has  now  appeared  in  the  third 
edition,  containing  a number  of  additions 
and  minor  changes.  The  book  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  history  of  medieval  thought 
from  200  to  1500  A.D. 


Forces  for  Cohesion  and  Division  in 
Indonesia.  Asian  Studies.  Vol.  II, 
No.  1,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  227-232.  By  Jules 
Chan,  ’56. 

A citizen  of  Malaya  here  discusses  the 
prospects  of  Indonesia,  independent  since 
1949.  He  concludes  that  "existing  inade- 
quacies and  faults  of  the  present  Central 
Administration"  may  incur  disaster.  Be- 
sides discontent  with  Djakarta  leadership, 
other  forces  threatening  unity  are  men- 
tioned, among  them  the  tendency  of  the 
masses  to  follow  local  strong  men  without 
comprehending  party  politics,  an  apparent 
democratic  essential.  Balancing  these  di- 
visive forces  are  ideals  of  a united  Indonesia 
with  a common  language  and  religion.  The 
precariousness  of  the  balance  is  crucial. 

The  FIealth  of  a Nation:  Harvey 

W.  Wiley  and  the  Fight  for  Pure 
Food.  By  Oscar  E.  Anderson.  Jr.. 
’40.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  332  pp.  $6.00. 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  one-time  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  emerges  as  a dedicated  and  spir- 
ited crusader,  whose  principal  concern  was 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  regulations  controlling 
the  contents  of  food.  He,  personally,  was 
in  large  part  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906.  The 
story  of  his  life  spans  and  sheds  a new  light 
on  a tumultuous  period  in  American  history 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  development  of 
our  federal  bureaucracy.  The  author  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 
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Morning  in  the  Heart.  By  Acla 
Mary  Weaver,  ’ll.  Denver:  Big 

Mountain  Press.  93  pp.  $3.00. 

This  small  volume  offers  a collection  of 
short,  rhymed  poems  under  the  rubrics  "The 
Season's  Garden  Reign,"  "Years  Going," 
and  "Toward  Future  Skyward  Citadel."  The 
poet,  a retired  social  worker,  has  accepted 
what  she  terms  "an  honest,  sincere  challenge 
to  self"  to  write  poetry  that  will  help  "sup- 
ply human  needs."  Her  poems  are  about 
the  varied  emotions  and  experiences  that 
compose  and  affect  human  lives. 

The  Great  Chicago  Fire.  By  Robert 
Cromie,  ’30.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill.  282  pp.  $5.00. 

This  well-documented  and  historically  ac- 
curate book  presents  a moving  and  graphic 
account  of  the  unforgettable  blaze  that  razed 
the  thriving  city  of  Chicago  in  1871.  The 
author,  a reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
creates  a vivid  picture  of  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  Full  of  local  color  and  detail, 
the  book  includes  illustrations  and  contem- 
porary photographs,  some  of  which  have 
never  before  been  published. 

Law  and  Locomotives.  By  Robert 
S.  Hunt,  ’39.  Madison,  Wisconsin: 
The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin. 292  pp.  $6.50. 

Subtitled  "The  Impact  of  the  Railroad  on 
Wisconsin  Law  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
the  book  describes  the  growth  in  power  of 
the  railroad  corporations  in  Wisconsin  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  de- 
picts the  economic  and  legal  conditions,  the 
interaction  between  the  railroads  and  the  ex- 
isting laws  in  this  period  of  intense  activity 
and  change.  The  book  was  awarded  the 
David  Clark  Everest  Prize  in  Wisconsin 
Economic  History. 

A Guide  to  Creative  Writing.  By 
Roger  H.  Garrison,  ’40.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  221  pp. 
$2.95. 

The  underlying  thesis  of  this  handbook 
is  that  good  creative  writers  are  made  and 
not  born;  that  through  hard  work  and 
perseverance  a creative  skill  can  develop 
and  mature.  The  creative  writer  is  a 
creative  thinker,  and  in  a sense,  is  as  much 
a craftsman  as  an  automobile  mechanic. 
Professional  knowledge  of  the  job  is  essen- 
tial. The  author  deals  with  such  aspects  as 
acuity  of  observation,  shaping  of  material, 
selection  of  appropriate  words,  and  rewrit- 
ing parts  and  finished  works.  The  author 
teaches  creative  writing  and  literature  at 
Briarcliff  Junior  College,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
New  York. 

All  About  Candy  and  Chocolate. 
By  Philip  P.  Gott,  ’15,  L.  F.  Van  Hou- 
ten,  and  others.  Chicago:  National 
Confectioner’s  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  208  pp. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a compilation 
ol  varied  information  about  candy:  the  his- 
tory of  candy,  traced  back  to  primitive 
times;  the  development  of  the  candy  indus- 
try; the  growth  of  the  National  Confec- 
tioner s Association;  the  uses  of  candy  in 
times  of  war;  the  place  of  candy  in  the  home. 
Written  by  the  man  who  was  president  of 
the  N.C.A.  from  1941-1958,  it  is  a refer- 
ence and  source  book  for  a wide  variety 
of  people,  from  the  student  of  business  and 
industry,  of  home  economics  to  the  house- 
wife looking  for  recipes  and  home  decora- 
tions. 


The  Single  Path.  By  James  W.  Fi- 
field,  Jr.,  ’21.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.  227  pp. 
$3.95. 

A Congregational  minister  for  over 
thirty  years  sets  forth  in  this  book  his  basic 
tenets  for  a rich  and  happy  life.  The  search 
lor  God  is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  reli- 
gion of  everyday  life,  and  many  stories  are 
told  of  the  people  the  author  has  seen 
find  The  Single  Path  to  God  and  peace. 
The  author  states  that  the  desire  to  believe 
is  a sufficient  start;  once  the  decision  is 
made,  the  rewards  of  religion  then  over- 
flow into  all  other  areas  of  one’s  life.  Also 
discussed  is  the  special  solace  that  religion 
brings  to  the  aged,  the  lonely,  and  the 
despondent. 


Autobiography 

Rough  Road  Home.  By  Melissa 
Mather,  ’39.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  256  pp.  $3.95. 

In  this  delightful  and  warm  novel,  the 
author  tells  of  her  own  difficulties,  hu- 
morous and  tragic,  in  establishing  a home 
for  her  family.  The  locale  is  Vermont, 
the  viewpoint  is  first  person,  and  the  story 
is  tender  and  courageous.  The  reader  fol- 
lows this  "modern  pioneer”  in  her  battle 
to  run  a recalcitrant  farm,  care  for  a full- 
sized  family,  and  secure  the  special  care 
required  by  one  of  her  four  children.  A 
condensed  version  of  this  novel  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

School  and  I.  By  Frank  P.  Whitney, 
’98.  Yellow  Springs:  Antioch  Press. 
171  pp.  $3.00. 

This  autobiographical  book  offers  a 
chronological  account  of  the  journey  from 
farm  life  in  Huron  County  to  public  school 
administration  in  Metropolitan  Cleveland. 
The  author’s  growth  and  experiences  in  the 
field  of  education  are  retold:  the  trip  to 
England  on  a teachers’  exchange  program, 
the  rise  from  teacher  to  administrator,  and 
the  successful  years  as  principal  of  Cleve- 
land’s Collinwood  High  School.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney clearly  states  the  ideals  and  goals  of 
modern  education,  offering  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  parents  and  teachers,  based  on 
years  of  classroom  experience. 


Poetry 

A Little  Laughter.  Compiled  by 
Katherine  Love,  ’29.  Illustrated  by 
Walter  Lorraine.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  114  pp.  $2.50. 

This  little  collection  of  humorous  rhymes 
will  delight  children  and  adults  who  en- 
joy reading  to  children.  The  poems  are 
merry  and  lighthearted,  and  are  enhanced 
by  the  whimsical  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. There  are  poems  by  old  favorites, 
such  as  Lewis  Carroll  and  Edward  Lear,  and 
by  distinguished  modern  authors,  such  as 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  Ogden  Nash.  This  charm- 
ing little  book  is  sure  to  provide  enjoy- 
ment for  all.  The  author  is  a librarian  of 
many  years’  experience. 

The  Trumpet  Time.  By  Margaret 
Secrist,  ’27.  Denver:  Big  Mountain 
Press.  40  pp.  $2.00. 

This  little  volume  contains  a collection  of 
thirty-four  poems  about  the  progress  and 
passage  of  life,  its  fun  and  its  sadness,  its 
sights  and  sensations,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Margaret,  a little  girl  between  the 


ages  of  four  and  ten.  All  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  open  life  of  the  farm,  the 
reminiscences  of  childhood  are  here  recalled 
from  the  vantage  of  maturity.  Several  of 
these  poems  have  appeared  in  such  publica- 
tions as  the  Georgia  Review  and  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


CLUB 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CHICAGO:  Dinner  meeting,  April 
25,  social  hour  at  6,  dinner  at  7, 
at  Quadrangle  Club,  University  of 
Chicago,  1155  East  57th;  guest 
speaker  is  Dean  Blair  Stewart. 

CLEVELAND:  Annual  sale  at  Gar- 
ret Shop,  18504  Detroit,  Lake- 
wood,  during  March.  The  Ober- 
lin  Women’s  Club  sponsors  this 
sale  of  used  articles  contributed  by 
alumni  to  support  its  scholarship 
program. 

Two  Sunday  evening  concerts 
by  the  Oberlin  College  Choir: 
February  22,  8:00,  at  The  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Shaker  Heights; 
March  8,  8:00,  at  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  Lakewood. 

DETROIT:  Annual  Pot  Luck  Suppers 
on  February  28,  6:30. 

West:  the  Duane  Smiths,  1340 
Nightingale,  Dearborn; 
Northwest:  the  Everett  Lemons, 
17552  Cornell,  Detroit; 

North:  the  J.  Wallace  Givens, 
4892  Burnley,  Birmingham; 
East:  the  John  Langstons,  1005 
Berkshire,  Grosse  Pointe  Park. 
Concert  on  March  6 at  Detroit  In- 
stitute of  Arts  Lecture  Hall. 
Miss  Louise  Smith,  '52,  piano. 

PITTSBURGH.  Annual  dinner 
meeting,  April  7,  6:30,  at  Park 
Schenley  Restaurant;  guest  speak- 
er is  President  William  E.  Steven- 
son. 

SANTA  BARBARA:  Meeting  on 
Sunday,  March  1, 2:30  p.  m.  Home 
of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Seeberger,  4215 
Cresta  Avenue,  Hope  Ranch,  Cali- 
fornia. 

ST.  PETERSBURG:  Annual  meeting 
on  Saturday,  March  28,  Leslie  H. 
Fishel,  Jr.,  guest  speaker.  Details 
to  be  announced. 

WINTER  PARK:  Meeting  on  Mon- 
day, March  30,  3:00  p.  m.  Home 
of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sanford,  231  East 
Reading  Way.  Winter  Park.  Leslie 
H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  is  guest  speaker;  mu- 
sical entertainment  and  refresh- 
ments. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 


by  ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 


ACADEMY 

Vermont  Institutions  Commissioner  Timothy 
C.  Dale  is  retiring  from  public  office  at  the  end 
of  February,  at  the  end  of  his  present  term.  He 
has  been  affiliated  with  state  government  since 
1935,  beginning  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. In  1947  he  was  named  Chief  of  Institutions 
and  Corrections.  In  that  capacity  he  has  been 
general  head  of  seven  Vermont  health  and  correc- 
tional institutions  at  the  administrative  level.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  Press, 
“During  his  years  in  office,  the  institutions  pro- 
gram gradually  but  steadily  changed  from  a 
purely  custodial  program  to  one  which  places 
considerable  emphasis  on  modern  rehabilitation 
principles.” 

1893 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell  B.  Dudley  (Mary  Pin- 
neo  Dudley)  were  for  some  years  the  only  living 
couple  from  the  Class  of  1893.  Stowell  Dudley 
died  on  Dec.  2,  1958.  Their  daughter.  Mrs.  F. 
W.  McCormick  (Dorothy  Dudley,  ’27)  reports 
that  Richard  Skyrm,  ’41,  played  the  organ  music 
for  the  services.  Mary  Lou  McCormick,  grand- 
daughter of  Stowell  and  Mary  Dudley,  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  after  Christmas  to  join  the 
staff  of  Senator  Dworshak.  She  was  graduated 
in  June  from  Oregon  State  University.  Mary 
Lou’s  English  professor  at  O.S.C.  was  Herbert 
Childs,  ’26. 

1904 

William  F.  (Bill)  Grail  began  “full-time  night 
duty  as  front  office  desk  clerk  and  receptionist” 
at  the  Oak  Park,  111.,  YMCA  on  December  1. 

Dale  W.  McMillen  of  Fort  Wayne  (Oberlin 
LL.D.,  ’58)  was  honored  at  a show  put  on  for 
the  Indian  Society  of  Chicago  by  Johnny  “On 
the  Spot”  Jones  on  December  6.  A recording 
of  Ten  Thousand  Strong  was  sent  from  the 
Alumni  Office  at  the  request  of  Johnny  Jones 
to  be  played  when  Dale  McMillen  came  on  the 
stage. 

1906 

Ruth  A.  Fisher  retired  in  1956.  From  1927 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  she  was  the 
official  representative  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  Great  Britain.  From  1940  to  1947  she  was 
in  the  manuscript  division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, returning  to  her  duties  in  England  in 
1947  until  1950,  when  she  returned  to  the  manu- 
script division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  She 
is  now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Apt.  403, 
1712  16th  St. 

Dr.  Radoslav  A.  Tsanoff,  professor  emeritus 
of  philosophy  at  the  Rice  Institute,  will  join  the 
University  of  Houston’s  philosophy  faculty  next 
fall,  Houston  officials  announced  in  November. 
Pie  will  join  the  staff  as  the  M.  D.  Anderson 
professor.  He  has  been  at  Rice  Institute  since 
1914  and  is  now  in  his  45th  year  with  the  in- 
stitution. He  retired  officially  in  1956  but  con- 
tinued to  teach  on  a part-time  basis  through  the 
1957-58  academic  year.  Plis  special  academic 
interests  are  the  history  of  philosophy,  ethics,  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  psychology  of 
genius.  He  is  the  author  of  Ways  of  Genius, 
The  Problem  of  Immortality,  The  Nature  of 
Evil,  and  other  books.  Currently  he  is  doing 
research  on  social  progress.  He  is  a past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 
and  of  the  Texas  Folk-Lore  Society. 

1907 

Dr.  Leonard  Koos,  professor  emeritus  of  edu- 
cation, the  University  of  Chicago,  is  serving  as 
“distinguished  visiting  professor  of  education” 
during  the  1958  fall  term  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale. 

1908 

Vera  Tinker  Shankland  (Mrs.  Melvin  L. 
Shankland)  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  one  of  our  most 
faithful  and  efficient  clippers,  sending  many 
items  about  alumni  that  she  spots  in  newspapers 
in  her  area.  She  spends  her  summers  at  Cannon 
Beach,  Ore.,  where  she  is  in  charge  of  a small 


library  sponsored  by  the  women’s  clubs.  (Note 
from  editor : We  wish  more  alumni  would  follow 
her  example  and  send  us  items  — always  identi- 
fying the  newspaper  and  dating  it!) 

1910 

Susanna  R.  Davis  has  made  her  home  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  for  the  past  40  years.  She  rents 
half  her  six-room  bungalow  to  winter  tourists. 
“Work  in  my  garden  during  the  week  and  on 
Sunday  teach  Adult  Women’s  Class  in  Wood- 
lawn  Presbyterian  Church.” 

1911 

Elizabeth  Magee  has  resigned  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Consumers  League  but 
continues  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Consumers  League.  “I  call  it  a gradual  retire- 
ment,” Elizabeth  told  a reporter.  “Together  they 
were  a full-time  job.  Now  I will  be  working  part 
time.”  She  has  been  commuting  to  Washington 
since  last  summer  when  the  national  headquar- 
ters was  moved  from  Cleveland  to  the  capital. 
The  State  office  remains  in  Cleveland.  Miss 
Magee  has  been  head  of  the  national  league  for 
the  past  15  years  and  has  served  on  more  than 
a half  dozen  commissions  — including  the  Presi- 
dent’s Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the 
Nation,  the  consumer  advisory  committee  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
the  Conference  on  Economic  Security.  She  was 
a regional  officer  of  the  War  Production  Board 
during  World  War  II,  and  during  the  depression 
she  was  director  of  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Insurance.  U.  S.  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  has  called  her  “lobbyist  for  the  needy 
and  underprivileged.” 

1912 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  will  confer  honorary  emeritus  rank  on 
seven  UC  faculty  members  who  will  retire  next 
summer,  in  recognition  of  “long,  devoted  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  university,  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  world  of  learning.”  One  of  the 
seven  in  Oliver  M.  Nikoloff,  associate  professor 
of  physical  and  health  education. 

1913 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.,  Harry  W.  Colmery,  138  Green- 
wood Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Secy.  : Isaranda  F.  Sanborn,  66  Ormsbee 
Ave.,  Proctor,  Vt. 

Treas. : John  C.  Everhard,  250  East 

Ninth  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Lloyd  Mattson,  Sr.,  was  the  subject  of  a fea- 
ture titled,  “My  First  Job,”  in  the  Omaha,  Nebr., 
World-Herald  on  Nov.  30.  He  recalled  that  he 
had  been  hired  after  graduation  from  Oberlin  as 
a $10-a-week  laborer  for  a poultry  supply  house. 
His  duties  included  compounding  various  chem- 
icals, some  of  which  were  not  noted  for  their 
pleasant  odors.  “As  a matter  of  fact.”  he  said, 
“when  I got  off  work  I’d  stink  to  high  heaven.” 
So  he  walked  home  to  spare  street  car  passengers. 
“And  then  I’d  go  directly  to  the  basement,  clean 
up  and  change  clothes  before  I was  welcomed 
by  the  family.”  lie  worked  at  the  plant  six 
months,  then  moved  on  to  his  second  job,  which 
sent  him  on  the  road,  selling.  lie  changed  com- 
panies after  a year.  Mattson  is  president  of  the 
Industrial  Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of 
Omaha. 

Louis  A.  Stimson  writes,  “We  have  returned 
to  warm  Miami,  Fla.,  after  two  and  a half  years 
in  the  Southwest,  the  far  West,  the  Northwest, 
Texas,  and  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  We  have  seen  much  scenery,  beautiful 
and  plain,  many  wildflowers,  trees,  a few  ani- 
mals, and  505  species  of  birds.  If  anyone  wants 
tips  on  mobile  home  travel,  just  ask  me.”  The 
address  is  P.  O.  Box  3303,  Miami  21,  Fla. 

Harold  S.  Wood  retired  from  the  vice  presi- 
dency of  Beloit  College  in  August.  He  and  his 


wife,  Betty  Thomas  Wood,  sailed  on  Jan.  26  on 
the  SS  Independence  for  three  months  in  Europe. 
Then,  according  to  Harold,  he  expects  to  start 
“the  life  of  a gentleman  farmer  in  a sea  cap- 
tain’s homestead  which  we  purchased  in  Booth- 
bay,  Maine,  just  five  miles  from  the  summer  home 
where  we  have  spent  part  of  the  past  twenty- 
eight  summers.” 

1914 

Genevieve  Kerr  retired  from  teaching  in  Pitts- 
burgh High  Schools  in  June  and  plans  to  enjoy 
sunshine  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

1915 

On  a trip  East  last  October  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Acheson  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  spent  sev- 
eral days  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Caughey 
(Jennie  McDowell,  ’15)  who  live  at  115  N.  Main 
Street  in  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Acheson  is  the  former 
Ruth  Knupp. 

Charlotte  Easton  has  been  retired  from  her 
teaching  at  Furman  University  since  1945.  She 
lives  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  (30  Pinckney  St.), 
where  she  pursues  her  hobbies  of  walking,  lis- 
tening to  French  and  Spanish  records,  cooking, 
and  dancing  at  Arthur  Murray’s. 

1916 

Winifred  Raushenbush  (Mrs.  James  Rorty) 
traveled  in  Europe  with  her  husband  in  1956-57, 
visiting  the  Canary  Islands,  Spain,  Portugal, 
London,  and  Ireland.  Her  husband’s  poem  on 
Ireland,  “Return  of  the  Native”  was  published 
in  the  April  1958  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine. 
Their  son,  Richard,  after  serving  on  special  pro- 
ject, Fort  Monmouth,  is  now  teaching  philosophy 
at  Wellesley.  His  wife,  Amelie,  teaches  philoso- 
phy at  Wheaton  College,  Mass. 

Rev.  O.  M.  Walton  is  one  of  the  contributors 
to  Streams  of  Healing,  an  inspirational  book  for 
the  ill  and  aged.  He  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  committee  on  religion  for  Pittsburgh  Bicen- 
tennial Association,  and  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Pittsburgh  Area  Council  of  Churches. 
The  book  includes  138  meditations  by  church 
leaders  for  people  confined  to  their  homes  or 
hospitals. 

1917 

Edith  M.  Gates  is  field  representative  of  the 
Pathfinder  Fund,  Maternal  Health  Division,  in 
South  Africa.  Recently  received  Field  Notes  re- 
port on  work  accomplished  in  a dozen  different 
communities  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia.  East  Africa, 
Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  and  West  Africa. 
The  leaders  of  Africa  have  developed  family 
planning  programs  in  many  cities  which  fit  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

1918 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.  : Mrs.  Richard  W.  Westerman,  303 
North  Chestnut  St.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
V.-Jres.-Secy.  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Doolit- 
tie,  11  West  MacCorkle  Ave.,  Charles- 
ton 3,  W.  Va. 


Mrs.  Frank  J.  Roubal  (Irene  Ellenberger)  is 
on  a year’s  leave  of  absence  from  her  high  school 
teaching  in  Silverton,  Ore.,  to  stay  with  her 
mother  in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  because  her  mother 
is  not  well.  Irene's  son,  Theodore,  is  doing  re- 
search work  in  the  influence  of  radioactivity  on 
flies  at  the  Oregon  State  College.  He  is  married 
and  has  daughters  two  and  four  years  old.  Trene  s 
temporary  address  is  12810  Detroit  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood  7,  Ohio. 


Laurence  M.  Plank  is  deputy  chief  of  the 
Cleveland  Air  Procurement  District  of  the  Air 
Force,  with  his  office  in  Cleveland,  O. 
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1923 


IN  ACTIVE  RETIREMENT.  Philip  P.  (Phil)  Gott,  ’15,  who  retired  on  January 
1 as  president  of  the  National  Confectioners  Association,  is  looking  forward  to 
another  active  career  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  public  relations  of  August 
Burghard,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Ethel  Hastings,  ’19,  have  sold  their  home  in  Wilmette,  Illinois,  and 
are  now  living  at  2415  Middle  River  Drive,  Fort  Lauderdale.  In  the  above 
photograph  Phil  and  his  wife  and  family  are  shown  at  a recent  reunion.  Stand- 
ing, left  to  right:  Dr.  Porter  H.  Gott,  ’43,  Laura  Gott  Dondey,  Philip  H.  Gott 
(grandson),  Dr.  Max  Dondey,  Ernestine  Hudson  Gott.  Seated,  left  to  right: 
Philip  P.  Dondey  (grandson),  Phil,  his  wife,  Christine  Marthe  Dondey  (grand- 
daughter), Marc  P.  Dondey  (grandson),  and  Leslie  Lorinda  Gott  (granddaugh- 
ter). Phil  was  president  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  1954-1957.  A re- 
cent book  of  his,  All  About  Candy,  is  reviewed  in  “A  Look  at  Books,” 
page  19. 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.  Ralph  Singleton.  279  West  Col- 
lege St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Secv.  : Mrs.  James  Steere  (Margery 

Wells) 


After  30  years  of  teaching  and  administrative 
vvork  in  three  different  institutions,  Robert  D. 
(Bob)  Gregg  and  his  wife,  Lois,  are  to  have  a 
semester  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  as  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  professor  of 
history  in  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon. 
They  expect  to  spend  most  of  the  semester  in 
the  Mediterranean  area,  including  Spain.  Italy. 
Greece,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Egypt.  Bob  writes 
that  he  and  Lois  ‘‘are  great  rooters  for  the  New 
York  Giants  pro-football  team”  which  has  trained 
in  Salem.  Oregon,  for  three  years. 

Douglas  Haskell,  editor  of  Architectural 
Forum,  spoke  on  “Religion  and  Architecture  at 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Evanston,  111.,  in  No- 
vember, fourth  in  a series  of  seven  special  Sun- 
day morning  services  dedicating  the  church’s 
new  building.  Haskell  has  been  an  architectural 
editor  for  33  years,  and  assumed  his  present  post 
in  1949.  He  has  taught  at  Pratt  Institute  in 
New  York  City  and  has  been  visiting  lecturer 
and  critic  at  architectural  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 

lone  Mack  (Mrs.  William  W.  Mendenhall)  is 
“back  in  the  same  house  in  the  same  community 
after  four  years  in  Greece  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Service  Committee.  Husband,  Bill,  recov- 
ering steadily  from  the  coronary  that  brought  us 
home  a year  ahead  of  schedule  — but  we  never 
would  have  been  ready  to  leave.  Helen  Bauer 
Mebus  has  a daughter  Susan,  married  on  Decem- 
ber 27.” 

Alberta  Scofield  (Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bowen,  ’24) 
and  her  husband  are  living  at  3455  Military  Av- 
enue. Los  Angeles  34,  California.  They  returned 
recently  from  a six  weeks  trip  to  the  West  In- 
dies, where  they  spent  Christmas  with  their 
younger  son,  Dick,  who  lives  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Their  older  son,  Robert,  Jr.,  who 
is  married  and  has  three  children,  lives  near  them 
in  Los  Angeles.  “Bert”  has  been  working  for 
the  Los  Angeles  County  since  the  boys  grew 
up.  Bob,  retired  after  20  years  as  a civil  servant 
for  the  State  of  California,  is  now  working  as 
a real  estate  salesman. 

1924 

Out  in  January  is  a record  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Church 
Music  of  the  PECUSA  and  issued  by  Columbia 
Records.  It  is  entitled,  “Praise  to  the  Lord: 
Hymns  of  the  Church  Year.”  One  side  of  it  is 
sung  by  students  of  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary under  the  direction  of  Ray  Francis  Brown. 
Brown  is  a teacher  at  General,  chapel  organist, 
and  choir  director. 

Margaret  Hays  had  a fine  western  trip  last 
summer,  seeing  Mt.  Oberlin  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  and  visiting  Alaska  (Juneau,  Anchorage, 
Nome,  Valdez.  Fairbanks,  and  Skagway),  arriv- 
ing in  Juneau  14  hours  after  the  July  earthquake. 

1925 

Dr.  Kathryn  B.  Hildebran,  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  at  Western  Maryland  College,  has 
been  elected  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teach- 
ers Association.  The  election  was  held  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Modern  Language  Teachers  which  was  held  in 
Atlantic  City  in  November.  In  the  fall  Kathryn 
was  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Maryland  to  a special  committee 
studying  language  instruction  in  that  state  in 
connection  with  the  National  Education  Act.  She 
is  also  the  Maryland  representative  on  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French.  She  has  been  on  the  Mary- 
land faculty  since  1940  and  has  held  various  posi- 
tions in  professional  organizations. 

Ruth  Dodge  Mack  joined  the  National  Staff 
of  Girl  Scouts  of  U.S.A.  four  years  ago.  She  is 
on  the  Field  Staff,  assigned  to  the  National 
Branch  Office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  75  Public 
Square.  She  is  living  at  1755  Allandale  Ave., 
E.  Cleveland  12,  Ohio. 

1926 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  T.  Buddington  (Ruth 


Bliss)  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Ruth  C.  Buddington,  ’55,  to  Dr.  Rob- 
ert T.  Schimke  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  a member  of 
the  medical  house  staff  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  E.  Hawley  has  resigned  from  Mil- 
waukee-Downer  College  and  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Plans  for  the  future  are 
indefinite,  but  she  expects  to  be  at  her  summer 
home  on  Crystal  Lake,  Michigan,  in  the  summer. 

Claire  Ordway  reports  briefly,  “Requirements 
for  an  Ed.D.  degree  in  Music  Ed.  at  Columbia 
University  almost  completed  now.  Teaching  for 
the  first  time  in  my  own  native  State  — strings 
and  orchestras.”  Her  address  is  18  Ferry  St., 
South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1927 

Lester  D.  Longman  is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  art.  doing  both  administration  and  teach- 
ing. at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Previously  for  some  years,  he  has  been  professor 
and  head  of  the  art  department  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  The  new  address  is 
718  Enchanted  Way,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

Margaret  Peck  (Mrs.  John  H.  Secrist)  has 
published  The  Trumpet  Time,  a volume  of  her 
own  poems,  some  of  which  have  appeared  pre- 
viously in  magazines.  This  is  the  first  collection 
of  all  her  verse.  (Watch  the  book  reviews  in 


the  Alumni  Magazine  for  a review  of  the  vol- 
ume.) 

Anna  C.  Platt,  k,  has  moved  to  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  where  she  teaches  IB  grade  in  the  Marsh 
School.  She  bought  a house  there  in  May  1958. 
She  writes,  “Enjoy  Michigan  City  schools  very 
much  — also  my  new  home.  Will  always  re- 
member Oberlin  and  the  good  friends  and  train- 
ing I had  there.” 

From  Henry  Curtis  Webster  comes  the  news 
that  he  spent  a sabbatical  year  in  England 
(1956-57)  near  Oxford  and  is  now  completing  a 
book  about  contemporary  British  fiction,  and  also 
teaching.  The  book  will  be  published  by  Rine- 
hart and  Co.  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1959  or  the 
winter  of  ’60. 

1928 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.:  Henry  Metcalf,  1657  Blossom 

Park  Ave.,  Cleveland  7,  Ohio. 

V.-Prcs. : Mrs.  Bernard  Vixseboxse 

(Dorothy  Wilford)  1569  Northland 
Ave.,  Cleveland  7,  Ohio. 

Secy.  : Mrs.  Calvin  Ferguson  (Esther 

Tappe)  4019  Southway  Court,  Toledo 
14,  Ohio. 


FOR  FEBRUARY  1959 
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John  P.  Fox,  teacher  and  principal  in  the  East 
Chicago  school  system  for  28  years,  was  ap- 
pointed in  October  to  the  principal  of  Washing- 
ton High  School.  lie  had  been  principal  of 
Harrison  School  since  1946.  Letters  from  par- 
ents in  the  Harrison  School  district  urged  him  to 
remain  at  Harrison,  according  to  the  Hammond. 
Ind.,  Times.  They  referred  to  his  popularity  as 
a principal  and  also  cited  him  for  his  civic  inter- 
ests and  his  school  administrative  ability.  Fox 
has  been  a lifelong  resident  of  East  Chicago  and 
has  a masters  degree  from  Indiana  University. 

Harlan  Thompson  and  Priscilla  Johnson 
Thompson.  ’27,  purchased  a house  in  November 
and  hoped  to  sell  the  one  they  were  occupying 
in  time  to  move  into  the  new  one  by  Christmas. 
Harlan  became  a member  of  the  local  school 
board  last  year  and  finds  it  a most  interesting 
experience. 

Two  Muriel  Ward  Memorial  collections  of 
books  have  been  established  in  New  Jersey.  One, 
a collection  of  children’s  books,  was  received  by 
the  Englewood  Public  Library  in  November.  It 
consists  of  books  that  appeal  especially  to  chil- 
dren. The  memorial  collection  consists  of  many 
of  her  own  books  plus  gifts  of  friends.  The 
other  memorial  collection  is  one  of  technical  and 
professional  books  in  the  field  of  early  childhood 
education.  It  is  in  the  State  Library  at  Trenton. 
After  graduating  from  Oberlin,  Muriel  Ward 
taught  in  a private  school  on  Long  Island  and 
in  1932  she  began  the  Palisade  Nursery  School. 
She  died  in  New  York  City  in  August  1957. 

1929 

Richard  Jesson  played  the  dedication  recital 
for  the  new  Hillgreen  Lane  organ  installed  in 
San  Jose  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  late  No- 
vember. The  San  Jose  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists,  of  which  Jesson  is  a 
member,  attended.  The  program  included  or- 
gan literature  of  Bach,  Handel,  Walther,  Franck, 
Sowerby,  and  others.  Jesson  is  organist  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Los  Gatos. 

"How  to  Make  Money”  was  the  topic  on 
which  Arthur  H.  Jones  addressed  members  of 
the  Durham.  N.  C.,  Sales  Executives  Club  in 
November.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  American 
Commercial  Bank  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  His  civic 
activities  include  the  executive  board  of  Char- 
lotte’s United  Community  Services;  membership 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  ; treasurer  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Science  and  Industry,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Daniel  O.  Hill  (Catherine  Quigley)  re- 
ports. “We  have  a small  orchard  (30  acres  of 
cherries)  in  Wisconsin.”  My  other  interests  are 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  P.T.A.  Susan  is 
at  Sturgeon  Bay  High  School,  and  Joanna  still 
in  grade  school.  I love  the  country  here  — 
wonderful  for  swimming,  sailing  and  skiing 
when  there  is  snow.” 

1930 

Donald  Baker  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Branford,  Conn.,  in  November  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  a 
member.  He  has  been  a resident  of  Branford 
for  the  past  five  years.  He  is  president  of  Baker 
Goodyear  Co.  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  office  forms, 
a member  of  Rotary,  president  of  the  PTA 
Council,  a member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Heat  and  Air  Conditioning,  Air  Conditioning 
Engineers,  and  other  professional  groups.  For- 
merly in  the  international  division  of  Carrier,  a 
New  York  firm,  he  spent  two  years  working  in 
India  and  three  in  Puerto  Rico. 

1931 

Leslie  Richards  has  moved  from  Hamilton,  O., 
to  Oceanside,  Calif.  He  is  with  the  San  Diego 
Office  Supply  Co.,  a distributor  for  the  A.  B. 
Dick  Co. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Nutc.  Jr.,  (Mary  C. 
Rogers)  are  in  Turkey  where,  Mary  writes,  "Life 
in  this  particular  mission  station  is  unlike  any- 
thing we  ever  saw  or  read  about  under  that  head- 
ing ...  no  two  weeks  have  ever  been  much  alike 
. . . dull  routine  is  a burden  we  rarely  have  to 
bear.”  Their  main  work  concerns  something 
called  "the  Hacettepe  Project”  including  pub- 
lic health,  preventative  medicine,  curative  medi- 
cine, and  welfare  work  . . . besides  lay  and  pro- 
fessional education  . . . the  plan  is  to  send  a 
doctor-nurse-social- worker  team  into  each  home 
in  the  neighboring  (to  the  hospital)  slum  area 
where  there  are  children,  to  study  the  health 
status  of  the  family,  plus  its  economic  status,  in- 
vite the  children  to  the  hospital  for  complete 


examinations,  preventive  shots  as  needed,  x-rays, 
and  other  studies  if  required,  free  UNICEF 
milk,  etc.  They  themselves  constituted  the  first 
team,  so  that  they  could  feel  their  way  and  learn 
the  ropes. 

The  Rev.  Thcophil  H.  Twente,  t,  is  associate 
secretary  of  the  board  of  international  missions 
of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  and 
also  holds  committee  positions  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sions division  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ.  A former  missionary,  he 
has  visited  India,  Honduras,  and  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  International  Missions. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Pumphrey  (Muriel  Warren)  is  a 
research  assistant  for  the  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York  City  and  is  working  on 
a project  which  is  analyzing  the  long-term  social 
service  needs  of  the  city.  Her  daughter  Jennie 
is  a senior  at  Oberlin. 

1932 

Walter  Blodgett  appeared  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  in  a Twilight  Concert  in  Cleveland’s 
Severance  Hall  in  November,  making  the  first 
concert  use  of  the  Severance  Hall  organ  in  the 
new  acoustical  shell  there.  The  sound  of  the  or- 
gan, which  is  located  in  the  loft,  is  electronically 
relayed  to  loudspeakers  located  behind  vents  in 
the  shell.  Walter  played  the  Concerto  for  Or- 
gan and  Orchestra  No.  2 in  B-flat  major  by 
Handel.  Blodgett  manages  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art’s  concert  activities  and  gives  ap- 
proximately 40  organ  recitals  a year.  He  has 
been  associate  professor  of  music  at  Western 
Reserve  University  since  July  1957.  His  repu- 
ation  as  a recitalist,  conductor  of  choral  festivals, 
and  consultant  in  organ  design,  is  national. 

Appointment  of  Meredith  Bloss  as  New 
Haven’s  city  librarian  was  announced  in  No- 
vember by  the  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  has  been  assistant  city  librarian  in 
Milwaukee  since  Dec.  1,  1952.  Announcing  the 
appointment  the  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors said  of  Bloss,  “His  combination  of  admin- 
istrative experience  and  liberal  arts  scholarship 
promises  a valuable  contribution  to  the  library 
system  of  the  community.”  In  addition  to  15 
years  of  varied  library  experience,  Bloss  has  been 
a newspaper  reporter,  has  done  public  relations 
work,  and  was  college  bookman  with  Prentice 
Hall,  Inc.,  publishers  in  New  York.  At  the 
time  of  the  announcement  he  was  expected  to 
take  over  direction  of  the  New  Haven  Library 
in  January. 

John  F.  Haines,  chief  of  development  in  charge 
of  atomic  products  for  Alco  Products,  Inc.,  was 
featured  speaker  in  November  for  the  meeting  of 
the  West  Michigan  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers.  He  addressed  the  group 
on  “Atomic  Power  Generation.”  Haines  has 
had  broad  experience  in  development  work  in 
aeronautics,  power,  and  nuclear  fields  and  has 
served  as  a private  consultant  on  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission’s  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion 
project.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Alco’s 
work  in  designing  components  for  the  Army 
Package  Power  Reactor  now  in  operation  at  Ft. 
Belvoir,  Va. 

E.  Louise  McCreery  has  married  and  moved  to 
Cathedral  City,  California.  Her  new  name  is 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Lee.  She  does  not  say  when  this 
occurred,  but  we  received  her  message  in  No- 
vember 1958. 

Floyd  C.  Moore  and  Nina  Pitts  Moore  have 
moved  into  a new  home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Floyd  is  with  the  Preston  Music  Co.,  and  will 
also  do  private  teaching.  "If  we  like  it,  we  ex- 
pect to  remain  permanently,”  Nina  says. 

1933 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.:  Norman  B.  Miller,  1259  Union 

Commerce  Building,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 


As  Urban  League  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, Madge  Jackson  (Mrs.  Rolland  E.)  con- 
ducted the  information  institute  for  400  of  the 
56,000  unemployed  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  on 
Nov.  19.  the  first  such  program  ever  organized 
in  Cleveland. 

1934 

Mrs.  Imogene  L.  Ililyard  (Mary  Imogene 


Luse)  is  conducting  a new  class  in  music  ac- 
tivity and  awareness,  set  up  this  year  at  the  Co- 
lumbus Art  School,  which  has  now  added  music 
to  its  other  studies  of  drawing,  painting,  design, 
and  related  classes.  The  music  classes  include 
children  from  six  to  eighteen  years  old.  Imogene 
is  an  elementary  consultant  in  the  Dexlev 
(Ohio)  Schools. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Kuhl  (Kathryn  Neilson),  ac- 
cording to  the  Lancaster,  Pa  . Intelligencer- 
Journal.  spoke  at  the  Manor-Millersville  World 
Community  Lay  service  in  November.  Her  topic 
was  “Exchange  Goods  — Tdeas  — People.” 
Kathryn  has  studied  at  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens  and  she  and  her  husband 
toured  Europe  last  summer.  Dr.  Kuhl  is  pro- 
fessor  of  education  at  Millcrsburg  State  Teachers 
College. 

1935 

William  H.  Stauffer,  t,  was  the  principal 
speaker,  in  December,  at  the  Silver  Anniversary 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Monmouth.  Til..  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association.  His  lecturing  grew  out 
of  his  experience  in  the  reclaiming  of  three  aban- 
doned hill  farms.  He  has  lectured  on  soil  con- 
servation in  a half  dozen  States  and  at  meetings 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Department.  His  home 
is  in  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio. 

1936 

Martha  Bourquin  McKibben  announces  that 
on  Oct.  18,  1958,  she  was  granted  a divorce  from 
Lewis  L.  McKibben  and  given  custody  of  their 
14-year-old  son.  She  is  teaching  art  in  Lamar 
Junior  High  School  in  McAllen,  Texas. 

Jim  Mearns  and  family  are  in  Stanford  Vil- 
lage, Calif.,  on  a year’s  leave  from  Humboldt 
State  College.  Areata,  Calif.  “Stanford,”  Jim 
thinks,  "is  much  like  Oberlin  in  many  respects  — 
physical  plant,  intellectually  and  ‘work.’  ” Cora, 
their  oldest,  started  kindergarten  last  fall.  Scott 
is  2l/i  and  in  nursery  school  a few  days  a week, 
and  James  Davidson.  8 months,  cut  his  first 
tooth  in  November.  We’re  hoping  to  get  back 
to  Oberlin  before  the  wreckers  start  in  on  the 
Con,”  he  says. 

Mrs.  Will-Matthis  Dunn  (Margaret  Rudd) 
and  family  have  moved  to  Port  Lavaca,  Texas, 
where  her  husband  is  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church.  Their  oldest  son.  Will- 
Matthis,  Jr.,  is  in  his  second  year  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Oldest  daughter. 
Bee,  is  a senior  in  High  School.  The  next  son. 
Lew,  is  a sophomore.  Mark  is  in  the  fifth  grade 
and  Bettsy  will  begin  school  this  fall.  Says 
Margaret,  “Music  still  has  a large  place  in  my 
life,  through  private  teaching  and  church  work. 
I am  directing  the  choir  and  helping  out  with 
the  organ.” 

1937 

Lloyd  Beck  writes,  “I  have  recovered  from 
mental  illness  and  am  working  as  part  of  a re- 
search group  studying  the  nature  of  schizophre- 
nia. First-hand  experience  with  such  an  illness 
has  been  a tremendous  help  in  research.” 

Robert  F.  Diehm  is  a claim  examiner  with 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  and  recently  moved  into 
a brand  new  apartment  in  Lake  Meadows  on 
Chicago’s  near  South  Side.  He  reports,  “Most 
of  my  spare  time  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Army  Reserve  and  lay  activities  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.” 

Kathryn  E.  Gamble,  director  of  the  Montclair, 
N.J.,  Art  Museum,  was  the  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual Christmas  tea  of  the  Wellesley  Club  in 
Montclair.  She  has  been  at  the  Montclair  Mu- 
seum since  1944. 

Betty  Pollack  (Betty  Levin),  wife  of  Leonard 
Pollack,  is  a caseworker  for  the  Family  Service 
Bureau,  York,  Pa.  She  gives  professional  coun- 
sel to  individuals  and  families  in  all  kinds  of 
difficulties.  A newspaper  feature  about  her  work 
concludes  “Occasionally  she  finds  Betty  Pollack, 
caseworker,  giving  advice  to  Betty  Pollack,  wi  e 
and  mother.”  Betty  herself  says,  "It  works  both 
ways.  Social  workers  help  people,  but  they  a i*o 
learn  a lot  from  the  people  they  help.  1 he 
Pollacks  have  three  sons,  now  six.  seven,  ana 
eight,  and  a daughter,  four  years  old. 

C.  Lee  Williams  is  Superintendent  of  Agencies 
for  the  Acacia  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1938 

Thomas  Edwards  is  a member  of  the  Reveltis 
Male  Quartet  that  performed  last  year  for  Presi- 
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dent  Eisenhower  at  a White  House  party.  In 
November  the  Revelers  gave  concerts  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Lima.  Ohio,  and  old  friends  in  the 
Lima  area  made  Edwards  particularly  welcome 
with  a special  reception  backstage  following  the 
concert.  Edwards  was  born  and  reared  in  a 
Welsh  farming  community  near  Lima  and  re- 
ceived his  initial  training  and  first  honors  in 
local  Eisteddfods.  His  first  vocal  award  was  re- 
ceived in  a National  Eisteddfod,  when  he  got 
first  prize. 

Paul  Norton  became  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians  in  Janu- 
ary. He  is  a member  of  the  art  department  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst. 

Jack  Wood  bought  the  Ross  Lumber  Co.,  in 
Oberlin  in  November.  He  had  been  office  man- 
ager for  Ross.  Jack’s  wife  is  Mary  Weber,  ’49. 

1939 

William  E.  Cady  has  been  named  assistant 
director  of  the  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Community 
Mixed  Chorus.  140  voices.  Two  other  assistant 
directors  are  Oberlinians:  Connie  Morrel  Jessup, 
’48.  and  Virginia  Amerio  Swartz,  ’44.  Says 
Bill.  “Quite  an  Oberlin  concentration  for  one 
chorus  in  one  medium-sized  city  located  well 
away  from  Ohio!”  The  director.  A1  Hunter, 
Jr.,  is  a Juillard  man.  Virginia’s  husband,  Phil 
Swartz,  ’42.  sings  in  the  chorus. 

Charles  P.  Fehl  was  honored  in  November  by 
appointment  to  the  Public  Relations  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Announcing  the  appoint- 
ment, N.A.L.U.  Secretary  William  E.  North 
said.  “Mr.  Fehl  is  widely  known  in  our  business 
for  his  success  in  public  relations  activities. 
That  is  why  he  was  appointed  — that  and  be- 
cause of  his  stature  in  life  insurance  generally." 

Fehl  represent  Bankers  Life  Company  of 
Iowa,  in  Cleveland.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Life  Underwriters  Association 
and  is  currently  its  National  Committeeman, 


representing  over  1,250  members  to  the  National 
Association. 

John  N.  Stern  is  assistant  vice  president  of 
the  American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
in  Chicago. 

1940 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Edward  Anderson  (Dorothy 
Sebelin  Anderson,  ’42)  are  living  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  Ed  is  working  on  the  history  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Plis  biography 
of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  The  Health  of  a Na- 
tion. was  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  in  November.  The  Andersons  are  living 
at  10417  Montrose  Ave.,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Albert  Faurot,  t,m.  is  “collecting”  islands. 
He  is  teaching  at  Silliman  University  on  the 
island  of  Negros  Oriental,  in  the  Philippines. 
His  other  islands:  “student  days  in  foggy  Eng- 
land; the  studio-home  in  the  Min  River;  the  year 
in  artistic  Japan  ; Formosa  ‘the  beautiful’ ; visits 
to  Hawaii,  Jamaica,  I'laiti,  Puerto  Rico.” 

Capt.  Richard  McCoy,  USAF,  resident  audi- 
tor at  Dayton  Air  Force  Base  since  February 
1957,  was  voluntarily  released  from  active  duty- 
in  November.  Dick  had  completed  his  second 
tour  of  duty  and  had  served  in  France  and 
North  Africa  for  30  months.  He  is  rated  a pilot. 
In  his  new  civilian  status,  he  will  work  with  the 
Auditor  General  Department  at  the  Patrick 
AFB,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

R.  Winfield  Smith,  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Society, 
Philadelphia,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
29th  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Crawford  County 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Society.  He  has  headed 
the  state  tuberculosis  society  since  1954.  Pie 
is  also  technical  advisor  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health,  a member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  School  Directors,  and  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Health,  Great  Britain. 
Pie  is  a past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Health  Association  and  has  written  numerous 
articles  on  public  education  and  public  health. 


1941 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Harold  H.  Burton, 
who  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  from  Oberlin 
in  1941,  has  resigned  from  the  Supreme  Court 
because  of  health.  The  Burtons  will  remain 
in  Washington,  however,  where  he  will  be 
available  to  aid  in  work  of  the  federal  courts  if 
called  upon. 

James  P.  Hill  and  wife,  Jean  Mills  Hill,  ’42, 
moved  to  Wenonah,  N.  J.,  in  July.  Jim  is  at 
the  du  Pont  plant  in  Gibbstown.  Their  address 
is  107  N.  Clinton  Ave. 

J.  Richmond  Johnson,  director  of  music  at 
the  Modern  Academy  in  Stamford,  and  teach- 
ing voice,  violin,  and  piano,  has  been  making  a 
name  for  himself  as  violinist  in  concert  work  and 
as  composer.  Among  his  compositions  are 
twelve  arrangements  of  Negro  spirituals,  a 
string  quartet,  a Fantasy  for  voice,  cello,  and 
piano,  a Folk  Song  Rhapsody,  art  songs,  and 
pieces  for  the  violin. 

Robert  G.  Owen  gave  the  two  inaugural  re- 
citals (one  for  the  Seminary  and  one  for  the 
public)  at  General  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City  when  the  new  Holtkamp  organ 
was  completed  in  the  fall. 

Tom  Preston  is  personnel  manager  for  the 
Ivorydale  Plant  of  the  Procter  & Gamble  Co.  in 
Cincinnati. 

Calvin  M.  Schwartz  has  been  honored  by  ad- 
mission into  membership  of  the  American  Real 
Estate  Appraisers.  He  was  awarded  the  M.A.I. 
(Member.  Appraisal  Institute)  by  the  govern- 
ing council  at  its  annual  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  November.  Calvin  is  the  first  board 
member  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Real  Estate 
Board  to  be  named  within  the  past  20  years. 
Fewer  than  2600  appraisers  have  qualified  for 
this  title  since  the  Institute  was  founded  in 
1932. 

Barbara  J.  Smith  (Mrs.  Ray  Francis  Brown) 
is  playing  the  organ  for  an  8:30  family  service 
on  Sunday  mornings  at  the  chapel  of  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 
The  chapel  was  equipped  in  the  fall  with  a 
“magnificent  new  Holtkamp  organ.”  Barbara, 
whose  husband.  ’24,  is  a teacher  and  organist  at 
General,  says  of  the  installation  of  the  organ, 
“It  has  taken  a tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
attention,  but  it  it  really  something  worth 
fussing  over.”  The  Browns  have  two  boys, 
Stuart  now  in  first  grade,  and  Andrew,  just 
three. 

Ed  and  Betty  Stiles  (Elizabeth  Warner  Stiles) 
moved  into  a new  home  last  summer  and  "would 
love  to  have  some  Oberlin  friends  visit  us.  We 
are  halfway  between  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Baltimore.  Not  far  from  the  Parkway.”  The 
address  is  Brooklyn  Bridge  Road,  Laurel,  Md. 

1942 

Carol  Atwater  Leonard  (Mrs.  Edwin  Leon- 
ard) writes:  “The  children  and  I are  living 
here  while  Ed  is  in  Pakistan  for  a year.  Cer- 
tainly wish  we  could  have  gone  along.  I’m  work- 
ing for  Manpower  in  the  meantime.”  Carol’s 
address  is  152  Dauntless  Lane,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dorothy  Edwards  Garrett  (Mrs.  Richard  M.) 
is  bacteriologist  for  a large  hospital  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Her  evenings  are  “devoted  to 
Dayle  who  is  in  the  6th  grade  and  Dianne  a 
second  grader.  My  son.  John  Reid,  is  nine 
and  lives  in  a wonderful  residence  school  for 
retarded  children,  but  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
him  home  with  us  two  or  three  times  a month. 
I have  tried  retiring  from  the  organ  keyboard 
but  find  myself  committed  for  an  oratorio  or 
something  special  all  too  often.” 

See  Class  of  1939  for  mention  of  Phil  and  Vir- 
ginia Amerio  Swartz. 

1943 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres. : Philip  Tear,  13  Poland  Village 
Blvd.,  Youngstown  14.  Ohio. 

Secy.  : Mrs.  R.  W.  Clarke  (Elizabeth 
Colvin),  20107  Butternut  Lane,  Cleve- 
land 28,  Ohio. 


Joseph  W.  (Joe)  Clifford  is  now  with  the 
Division  of  International  Affairs  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  having  gone  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  (UN  Affairs)  to  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  which  became  the 
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William  S.  Nehez,  Cleveland  News 

ELECTED  MAYOR  OF  BAY  VILLAGE.  Gershom  Morse  Mars  Barber  ’29 
was  recently  elected  mayor  of  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  a city  of  some  14,000  on  the 
lake  front  west  of  Cleveland.  Gershom  holds  an  M.B.A.  degree  from  Harvard 
and  is  an  accountant  for  the  Joseph  & Feiss  Company.  For  ten  years  he  has 
been  a rnember  of  the  Bay  Village  Council.  The  above  photograph  shows  Ger- 
shom and  his  wife  with  four  of  their  five  children  (left  to  right)  Mary  Jean  22- 
Serena  10;  Donna  12,  and  Jack,  17.  His  oldest  son,  Gershom  M.  21,  Is  with 
the  United  States  Navy,  stationed  in  Bermuda. 
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CITED  IN  KOREA.  E.  Wells  Hubbard,  ’38,  audio-visual  advisor  for  the  Agri- 
culture Division  in  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  Command  Economic  Co- 
ordinator, was  cited  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Chung  Jai  Sul, 
for  his  meritorious  service  in  Korea.  Since  1952,  Wells  has  worked  with  the 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  and  other  American  aid  organizations  for  agri- 
cultural rehabilitation  of  the  country.  In  the  picture  above  he  is  shown  with 
one  of  his  posters  on  a village  display  board.  Almost  one  million  of  his  posters 
have  been  displayed  like  this  to  show  Korean  farmers  how  to  profit  by  modern 
methods  and  raise  superior  crops.  Among  other  activities  Wells  has  made  5 
filmstrips  for  use  in  extension  services  and  prepared  some  26  printed  leaflets, 
of  which  over  five  million  were  distributed.  His  headquarters  were  in  Pusan, 
then  Seoul.  He  returned,  recently,  to  the  States,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  Helen  Decker,  and  their  two  children,  David  Wells,  5,  and  Steven 
Ellis,  5 months  old.  They  are  living  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 


International  Cooperation  Administration  (still 
on  UN  liaison  — keeping  UN  technical  assistant 
and  our  foreign  aid  in  complementary  rather 
than  overlapping  relationship).  At  AEC  Joe 
is  in  charge  of  their  part  of  the  US  work  on  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The 
AEC’s  Division  of  International  Affairs  ad- 
ministers atoms-for-peace,  both  bilateral  treaties 
and  the  unilateral  efforts  in  the  field  such  as 
EURATOM  and  IAEA.  The  Cliffords  are 
living  in  Washington  Grove,  Md.  The  children 
are  Claudia,  23  months,  and  Anthony,  eight 
months  old. 

From  their  new  station  in  Craigmore,  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  John  C.  Heinrich  and  Barbara 
Corson  Heinrich,  ’45,  write,  “We  like  our  new 
station.  There  are  fewer  white  people  around 
and  the  pattern  of  social  relations  is  much  more 
integrated  and  relaxed.  Africans  are  still  keen 
on  education  and  medicine  and  still  open  to  the 
message  of  Christianity,  but  there  is  an  in- 
creased resistance  to  white  leadership  in  any 
field.  It  is  an  old,  old  story.” 

Vincent  R.  Smith  was  promoted  to  industrial 
engineering  manager  of  the  Harrisburg  Works 
of  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge,  Inc.,  on  Dec.  1. 

Lloyd  Swift  and  family  arc  in  Bcthcsda,  Md., 
having  returned  from  Izmir  two  years  earlier 
than  originally  planned.  They  sailed  from  Izmir 
on  Aug.  28  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
Sept.  23.  They  anticipate  “a  period  of  some- 
time in  the  States,  new  and  challenging  work, 
a welcome  chance  to  see  family  and  friends.” 
Their  address  is  6308  Bells  Mill  Road,  Bc- 
thcsda 14. 

Wilton  Syckes  has  been  conductor  of  the  Cum- 


berland (Md.)  Civic  Symphony  for  three  years, 
succeeding  his  brother,  S.  Lua  Syckes,  Jr..  ’40. 
who  was  the  original  conductor  of  the  group. 
Wilton  is  a charter  member  of  the  orchestra,  serv- 
ing as  concert  master  for  nine  years.  After 
studying  at  Oberlin  he  went  to  the  Navy  School 
of  Music,  Washington,  D.  C.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  assistant  band  leader  aboard 
USS  Enterprise  and  following  the  war  he  was 
a member  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  Symphony. 

1944 

Elbert  C.  Axtmann  has  been  appointed  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  Linde  Co.  Research 
Laboratories  in  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  the  largest 
Linde  labs  in  the  country.  Starting  with  Union 
Carbide  Corp.,  parent  of  Linde,  in  1946  in 
Cleveland,  Elbert  moved  through  various  assign- 
ments to  personnel  administrator  at  Linde  in 
1955.  He  was  promoted  to  assistant  manager 
of  administration  in  1957. 

Theodore  Bloomfield,  who  will  assume  full 
direction  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra next  fall  (1959)  conducted  the  opening  con- 
cert of  the  season  there  on  Oct.  30,  receiving  a 
standing  ovation.  He  is  the  first  American- 
born  musician  to  serve  as  conductor  of  that 
orchestra. 

Tn  October  Cmdr.  Cyrus  F.  Fitton  and  his 
wife,  Jean  Pells  Fitton.  ’43,  moved  from  San- 
ford, Florida,  to  Whidbey  Island  and  report 
"Beautiful  here.  May  be  here  two  years.”  The 
address  is  TIATU  Pac,  N.A.S..  Whidbey  Is., 
Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 

George  (Joe)  Kent  and  Ann  Stacey  Kent,  ’50, 
arc  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas, 


transferred  there  from  Mather  AFB,  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  where  they  had  spent  5'/2  years,  and 
where  Bruce,  4^  and  Martha,  2,  were  born. 
The  two  older  children  arc  Jeff,  1'/,  and  Jona- 
than, 6.  Their  address  is  108  Bridget  Court, 
Lackland  AFB,  Texas.  Joe  has  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  regular  Air  Force,  from  the 
Reserves,  so  they  expect  to  be  in  the  service  for 
12  more  years.  They’d  love  to  hear  from  any 
Oberlinians  in  the  area. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Phelps  (Rosemarie 
Beck),  are  having  an  eventful  year.  In  late 
September,  Bob’s  novel  Heroes  and  Orators  was 
published  by  McDowell-Obolensky,  New  York. 
It  is  about  an  upstate  New  York  artists’  colony. 
During  the  second  semester,  Rosemarie  will  be 
“artist  in  residence”  at  Middlebury  College, 
teaching  oil  painting. 

1945 

Joseph  A.  Baird  of  the  art  department  faculty 
of  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  has  made 
a photographic  survey  of  Sacramento  architec- 
ture which  is  available  to  all  interested.  The 
Society  considers  a survey  of  existing  structures 
in  this  country  to  be  a basic  need  for  the  growth 
of  our  architectural  history.  Baird’s  work  is 
one  contribution  toward  meeting  this  need. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Sarason  (Cordelia 
Baldwin)  announce  the  birth  of  Deborah  Jean, 
October  20.  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Quinn  Langenkamp  (Jean  Davenport) 
and  family  moved  on  September  1 to  a new 
house  near  Dover.  N.  J.  The  address  is  70 
Concord  Rd.,  Mt.  Fern,  Dover,  N.  J.  She  says 
“Our  three  oldest  children  are  settled  in  their 
new  school  now,  leaving  only  Joyce,  2,  at  home 
with  me  most  of  the  time.  Quinn  is  still  working 
as  an  electrical  engineer  at  Picatinny  Arsenal.” 

Bart  Haigh  was  featured  in  an  article  in  the 
Long  Island  Sunday  Press  on  Nov.  16.  Open- 
ing paragraphs:  Friends  insist  lanky,  soft- 

spoken  Bart  Haigh  could  make  a mummy  square- 
dance.  Haigh,  who  looks  as  western  as  a stage 
coach  but  hails  from  Kew  Gardens,  is  a profes- 
sional square-dance  caller  . . . and  he  can  do 
it  in  nine  languages.” 

Bart  has  been  regular  caller  at  Village  Barn, 
New  York  City,  since  Oct.  9 and  calls  two 
dances  nightly  after  the  floor  show.  Haigh,  who 
has  been  “calling”  for  eight  years,  estimates  that 
he  has  presided  over  more  than  5,000  hoe-downs 
held  everywhere  from  hospitals  to  grand  ball- 
rooms. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Reid,  Jr.  (Margaret 
Latsha)  announce  the  birth  of  Thomas  William 
on  Sept.  10.  Elizabeth  is  5 and  in  kindergarten 
and  Philip  is  in  second  grade.  Bill  is  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Carverton,  Pa. 

Jane  Woelfel  Reeve  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Reeve.  Jr.) 
says  they  have  bought  a home  in  Forest  Hills, 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Jay  is  teaching  interna- 
tional relations  and  economics  at  Irondequoit 
High  School  and  Jane  is  teaching  kindergarten 
at  the  Briarwood  School  there.  Jay  is  also  in 
charge  of  a small  Episcopal  Church  in  nearby 
Shortsville,  in  the  capacity  of  Lay  Reader,  as 
they  have  no  minister. 

1946 

Marjorie  Cameron  McLeay  (Mrs.  Robert  A. 
McLeay)  went  abroad  last  spring.  In  her 
words,  “Taking  our  oldest  son  (we  have  four) 
with  us,  my  husband  and  I flew  first  to  Rota. 
Spain,  to  visit  his  brother  and  his  family.  Then 
to  Madrid,  Paris,  Brussels,  The  Hague,  and 
London,  before  taking  the  new  ship.  Staten- 
darn’  home.  We  enjoyed  the  World’s  hair  in 
Brussels,  particularly,  and  the  opportunity  to 
stay  with  friends  in  Holland.  Three  weeks  after 
we  got  home  we  moved  into  a lovely  old  ten- 
room  house.  The  boys  (Robert.  10.  Richard.  8. 
Douglas.  7.  and  Donald.  5)  are  enjoying  their 
big  backyard  which  came  equipped  with  a con- 
crete basketball  court,  excellent  also  for  bike- 
riding, roller-skating,  badminton,  etc.”  Mar- 
jorie is  co-editor  of  the  magazine  of  the  Womans 
Club  of  New  Rochelle.  This  is  a new  job  tins 
year,  added  to  P.T.A.  work  and  Sunday  School 
teaching. 

Arleen  Heggemeier  has  returned  this  year 
to  Western  Maryland  College  after  a years  sab- 
batical during  which  she  completed  work  on  a 
Doctor  of  Music  degree  at  Northwestern  L m- 

VeMr5'and  Mrs.  Monteith  Bilker!  (Virginia 
Norden  Bilkert)  announce  the  birth  of  I aim 
Malcolm  on  October  20,  1958.  They  are  living 
at  22  Lowell  Avc.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
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"At  end  of  .Tunc  195S,”  writes  Anne  Lieb 
(Mrs.  Bruce  Wolff),  “we  finally  moved  out  of 
Manhattan  to  a house  with  a lovely  bade  yard 
and  a beautiful  view.  Three  days  later  Amy  was 
born,  joining  Nina  (6)  and  Eric  (3).  Now,  in 
November,  we  are  still  unpacking  and  enjoying 
the  suburban  thrills  of  fresh  air  and  digging  in 
our  own  garden.  Bruce  is  an  assistant  account 
executive  at  L.  W.  Frolich  & Co.,  a medical  ad- 
vertising agency,  in  New  York  City,  and  he 
really  likes  commuting.” 

1947 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Selz  (Thalia  Cheronis)  re- 
port the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Diana  Ga- 
briclle  Hamlin  Selz.  born  July  26,  195S,  “when 
our  eldest,  Tanya  Nicole  Eugenia,  was  a mere 
17  months.  Undaunted,  we  packed  up  in  Oc- 
tober and  moved  back  East  from  Claremont, 
Calif.  Peter  had  been  chairman  of  the  art  de- 
partment at  Pomona.  He  is  now  Curator  of 
the  Department  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  Exhi- 
bitions at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York.  Says  Thalia,  “We  live  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan  with  Central  Park  for  a big  front 
yard,  and  we  love  it.” 

Janet  Ensign  Bromley  (Mrs.  Paul  Bromley) 
writes  that  they  have  moved  to  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  where  Paul  is  attending  medical  school 
at  West  Virginia  University.  Darwin,  8,  and 
David,  6,  are  in  school  while  Will  and  Pete, 
four  and  two  respectively,  keep  Janet  company 
at  home.  Janet  is  still  playing  her  violin  in  the 
University  Orchestra.  “Would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  Oberlinians  in  this  area  — haven’t 
met  any  yet.” 

John  Fairfield  and  family  are  back  again  in 
Japan.  They  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  Dec.  9.  Their 
address  is  64S  Hiratsuka-cho  2 chome,  Shina- 
gawa-ku.  Tokyo,  Japan.  Mrs.  Fairfield  is  Betty 
Smith,  ’48,  and  the  children  are  Gail,  8*4, 
Gwen,  Sy2,  Linda,  3J4,  and  Janet,  1/. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Heilakka  (Mary  Jean 
Mapes,  ’46)  announce  the  arrival  (on  Hallo- 
we’en) of  Peter  Eric,  who  joins  Leslie,  8,  and 
Steve,  5J4.  Ed  is  director  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  as 
an  ''extra”  job  is  directing  the  music  program 
for  the  Lighthouse  Settlement  School.  The 
Heilakkas  live  at  124  Mill  Rd.,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Gordon  Liddle  was  one  of  100  selected  edu- 
cators invited  to  the  fourth  research  institute 
sponsored  by  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development,  a division  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Major  dis- 
cussion at  the  conference  centered  on  “under- 
achievers,” or  slow  learners.  Liddle  is  con- 
sultant for  the  Quincy  (111.)  Youth  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

Edgar  B.  Smith,  t,  of  Sherman  Institute,  Riv- 
erside, Calif.,  reports  a “wonderful  international 
ecumenical  Work  Camp  at  Sherman  Chapel  this 
summer.  There  were  1 5 campers  from  six 
countries  representing  ten  denominations.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  World  Council,  and  the  Local 
Church  Federation.  A weekend  trip  into  Mexico 
to  visit  mission  projects  along  with  intercul- 
tural  activities  with  our  Navaho  Indians  on 
campus,  made  this  “an  unforgettable  experience 
for  all.”  Two  campers  had  come  direct  from 
Japan. 

Thomas  C.  Smith  is  doing  research  in  pharma- 
cology at  the  Lederle  Laboratories  Division  of 
the  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
for  the  present  year  but  plans  to  return  to  aca- 
demic work  next  fall,  probably  at  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School. 

1948 


NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.  : Wilson  Bent,  449  West  South  Col- 
lege St.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
V.-Pres.  : Harold  R.  Howes,  R.  D.  1, 
Van  Dyke  Rd.,  Belmar  N.  Y. 

Secy.:  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Howes  (Alice 

Spore). 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Gamble  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  and  14  members  of  their  family,  includ- 
ing Sarah  Gamble  Epstein,  have  received  the 
second  annual  distinguished  service  citation  of 
The  Experiment  in  International  Living.  The 
award  was  made  in  November  during  the  dedi- 
cation week-end  services  for  the  organization’s 


new  administration  building  in  Putney,  Vt. 
In  making  the  presentation  the  Experiment 
president  said  that  the  Gambles  were  the  largest 
single  Experiment  family  unit  in  the  United 
States  and  were  an  outstanding  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  service  and  support  which  have  made 
The  Experiment  what  it  is  today.  “This  dis- 
tinguished group,”  he  said,  “has  in  the  past  11 
years,  among  them,  lived  with  families  in  13 
countries,  from  Norway  to  Nigeria,  England 
to  Poland.”  The  first  annual  distinguished 
service  citation  a year  ago  was  awarded  to  the 
family  of  Chester  Bowles,  Hon.  ’57,  of  which 
Cynthia  Bowles,  ’57,  is  a member. 

When  the  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  Unitarian 
Association  observed  United  Nations  Sunday. 
Dr.  John  S.  Gibson  preached  on  “Man  and 
World : Untied  or  United.” 

Presently  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Babson  Institute  of  Business,  Gibson  has 
worked  with  various  government  organizations. 
He  was  a former  consultant  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  Brookings  Institution,  a former 
member  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  and  a director  of 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Boston.  Before 
joining  Babson,  he  served  on  the  faculties  of 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Education.  Brown, 
Boston,  and  Tufts  Universities,  and  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Dr.  George  M.  Howe,  research  meteorologist 
for  The  Travelers  Weather  Service,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  England-St.  Law- 
rence Valley  Geographical  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting  last  fall.  Howe  received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree from  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
his  M.  A.  from  Oberlin,  and  his  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  graduate  school  of  geography  of  Clark 
University.  Prior  to  his  affiliation  with  The 
Travelers  Weather  Service,  which  he  joined  in 
1956,  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
geography  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
had  three  years’  service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  served  as  a weather  officer 
from  1952  to  1955. 

Priscilla  Johnson  Lussmyer  (Mrs.  Ralph 
Lussmyer)  says.  “We  decided  to  try  trailer  life 
this  summer;  have  a 10  by  50-foot  trailer,  and 
like  it  very  much.  Priscilla  Ann  is  thriving  in 
Kindergarten  and  Janis,  3,  is  my  big  helper 
during  school  hours.  We  all  dote  on  Robert, 
born  September  6,  the  best  baby  ever.  Ralph 
has  been  with  Hanson’s  Hardware  in  downtown 
Charlotte  (Mich.)  for  a year  and  a half.  Note 
to  travelers:  the  trailer  court  is  on  US  27, 
northwest  of  the  city  limits,  and  you  can’t  miss 
the  pink-and-ivory  of  our  ‘mobile  home!’  ” The 
address  is:  1716  Lansing  Road,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Says  Kenneth  E.  Jones,  t,  “On  Oct.  5.  1958. 
I accepted  the  oversight  of  the  Church  of  God, 
833  W.  Pershing  Road,  Decatur,  111.,  moving 
from  Louisville,  Ky.” 

Linfield  College,  Oregon,  was  one  of  20 
liberal  arts  colleges  receiving  grants  from  the 
General  Electrical  Educational  and  Charitable 
Fund  for  use  by  their  departments  of  physics. 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Linfield 
physics  department  says  they  will  use  their  grant 
to  buy  apparatus  for  use  in  their  electricity  and 
magnetism  laboratory  and  introduction  of  a new 
course  in  this  area  in  the  curriculum.  Last 
year's  grant.  Jones  said,  was  used  to  equip  a 
modern  optics  laboratory. 

Earl  J.  Lowell  says  “Nothing  exciting  to  re- 
port. I am  still  working  for  the  Council  of 
Churches  as  Protestant  Chaplain  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo.” 

Nancy  McMurdy  Martin  reports  for  herself 
and  Hugh,  ’49,  that  they  are  kept  busy  between 
the  office  “and  the  three  little  Indians  at  home.” 
Hugh  has  been  “frustratingly  slowed  down  by  a 
knee  injury  that’s  kept  him  laid  low  or  hobbling 
on  crutches  for  some  weeks.  • lie  regretted  miss- 
ing the  125th  anniversary  festivities,”  which 
he  had  planned  to  attend  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Club. 

Jack  A.  Martin  “and  family”  have  moved  to 
1037  Bel  Air  Drive,  North  Canton,  20,  Ohio. 
Explanation  : “A  larger  house  was  required  for 
five  children  and  assorted  pets.  Everything  else 
fairly  routine  — lots  of  work  and  no  rest.” 
Jack’s  wife  is  Rita  Yost,  ’46. 

See  Class  of  1939  for  mention  of  Connie  Mor- 
rel  Jessup. 

George  Ritchie  is  a sales  representative  for 
the  Special  Engineering  Products  Division  of 
International  Business  Machines  Cor.p.,  working 
out  of  their  Chicago  office. 

Ralph  and  Margaret,  ’47,  Thomlinson  report 


from  Granville,  Ohio,  where  he  continues  his 
teaching  at  Denison  University.  They  have 
two  children  — Beth,  4,  and  Bill,  2. 

Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Conner  (Kathryn  Wahl- 
gren)  was  guest  soloist  in  November  at  a special 
Thanksgiving  choral  service  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Muncie,  Ind.  A resident  of 
Kokomo.  Kathryn  “has  achieved  considerable 
renown  in  that  area  for  her  keen  interpretive 
ability  and  vocal  warmth,”  according  to  the 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Press. 

1949 

Dr.  Sherrill  Cleland  is  associate  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  economics  and 
business  administration  at  Kalamazoo  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  big  event  in  the  lives  of  Gladys  Deeter 
Nichols  (Mrs.  R.  Russell  Nichols)  and  hus- 
band this  past  year  was  the  birth  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Lori  Anne.  They  have  also  purchased  a 
new  home  and  Gladys  is  staying  at  home,  after 
more  than  seven  years  of  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  Her  husband  completed  his 
M.A.  at  Claremont  in  school  administration  in 
the  fall.  Pie  is  a school  principal  in  the  local 
district.  Their  address  is  1210  S.  Lark  Ave., 
West  Covina,  Calif. 

John  H.  Diercks  is  at  present  on  a year’s  leave 
from  Hollins  College  to  complete  work  on  a 
doctorate  in  composition  at  Eastman  School. 
He  received  a grant  from  the  Southern  Fellow- 
ships Foundation  for  this  purpose.  In  June 
1958  Jack  was  married  to  Lai  Keum  Chock,  a 
member  of  the  Eastman  piano  and  theory  fac- 
ulty. His  Alleluia  for  women’s  voices  was  pub- 
lished in  September  by  Dow  Publishers,  and 
works  for  mixed  chorus  are  to  appear  soon. 

Glenn  E.  Fulmer  is  a research  physicist  with 
the  Washington  Research  Center  of  W.  R. 
Grace  & Co.,  of  Clarksville,  Md.  He  and  his 
wife,  Doris,  have  a daughter,  Joan,  about  two 
years  old.  They  “like  the  suburban  D.C.  living 
and  look  forward  to  seeing  Oberlin  alums.” 
Their  address  is  7911 -A  Kreeger  Dr.,  Adelphi, 
Md. 

Marie  Grimm,  violinist,  took  part  in  a fall 
program  of  the  Galveston  (Texas)  County 
Musical  Club.  Marie  has  taught  strings  in 
Galveston  schools  for  the  past  three  years.  She 
has  played  in  the  Panama  Symphony,  studying 
at  that  time  under  Prof.  Alfredo  de  San  Malo, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Panama  Conserva- 
tory. She  has  also  played  in  the  Toledo  Sym- 
phony and  has  taught  strings  and  orchestra  in 
the  West  Allis,  Wis.,  public  schools. 

Hilda  Hinz  Lester,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Lester, 
reports,  “We  are  finally  living  in  our  own  house 
at  1431  S.W.  82nd  Court,  Miami  44,  Fla. 
Charlie  is  practicing  internal  medicine  in 
Southwest  Miami.  He  completed  his  residency 
at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  June.  We 
play  chamber  music  as  often  as  we  can.  al- 
though our  most  promising  cellist  has  been 
wrested  from  us  by  the  Army.  Miami  has  a 
fairly  ideal  climate  to  those  who  dislike  cold 
weather,  and  it  will  probably  become  our  home.” 

Alan  Kerckhoff  is  the  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  the  department  of  sociology  and  an- 
thropolgy  at  Duke  University.  His  wife,  Sylvia 
Stansbury  Kerckhoff,  ’50.  writes,  “Our  son 
Steven  is  enjoying  his  first  year  in  school,  as  is 
his  mother,  Sylvia,  who  is  taking  some  courses  in 
the  graduate  school  at  Duke,  also.  We  are 
really  a book-learning  group  this  year!  We 
like  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  at  Duke  and 
have  plans  for  building  our  own  home  here  in 
the  near  future.” 

Ed  and  Jean,  ’46,  Tollison  Schulte  moved  to 
Allentown,  N.  J.,  the  last  of  August  and  Ed 
is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there.  They 
enjoy  the  small  town,  eight  miles  from  Trenton. 
The  church  is  beautiful  and  Stephen,  4,  and 
Diane,  18  months,  love  their  large  manse  — 
three  floors  and  big  yard. 

Mike  Waller  has  been  promoted  to  the  Sales 
Training  and  Methods  Department  of  Procter 
& Gamble  Sales  Division,  with  his  headquarters 
in  Cincinnati. 

John  Yeomans  is  working  for  the  Paul  Han- 
son Co.,  Inc..  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  The 
Hanson  Company  wholesales  lamp  shades. 

1950 

Beth  Bowie  Rupert  (Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rupert) 
has  been  "busy  alleviating  the  goldfish  bowl 
effect  of  many  floor-length  windows”  in  the 
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India  and  Democracy 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5 

heard  "Of  course  China  is  not  democratic,  but  see  what 
it  has  accomplished." 

Morale 

Some  of  the  more  striking  and  disturbing  similarities 
between  China  in  1944  and  India  in  1958  are  to  be  found 
in  the  area  which  can  be  referred  to  as  morale.  When  I 
left  China  in  1944,  I was  aware  of  a growing  disillusion- 
ment and  discouragement  among  my  Chinese  friends.  Vic- 
tory in  the  war  against  Japan  seemed  assured,  but  there 
was  a diminishing  confidence  that  China  would  be  able, 
under  Kuomintang  leadership,  to  solve  its  pressing  prob- 
lems and  become  a great  nation.  I am  not  sure  how  rep- 
resentative my  contacts  in  India  were.  Such  as  they  were, 
they  also  gave  me  an  impression  of  discouragement,  loss 
of  confidence,  and  uncertainty.  India  is  increasingly  aware 
that  the  winning  of  independence  did  not  solve  all  of  her 
problems,  and  many  Indians  have  serious  doubts  about 
their  ability  to  do  better  than  the  British.  I found  some 
Indians  who  were  working  hopefully,  some  enthusiastical- 
ly, at  jobs  they  believed  would  contribute  to  the  national 
cause.  But  I ran  across  more  discouragement  and  indif- 
ference. What  surprised  me  most,  probably,  was  the  po- 
litical indifference  of  college  students.  They  didn't  seem 
to  feel  personally  involved  in  what  was  called  "nation 
building,"  and  for  all  the  criticism  that  one  hears  of  Holly- 
wood, my  impression  was  that  they  spent  a lot  of  time  at 
the  movies.  Politics  and  building  a new  India  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  exciting  as  they  used  to  be.  I fear  that  this 
mood  of  discouragement  is  something  that  could  be  played 
on  by  the  strong  man,  or  the  totalitarian  movement  with 
the  neat  formula. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  should  go  into  the 
balance,  some  of  them  favorable  to  India,  by  comparison 
with  pre-Communist  China,  some  of  them  unfavorable.  On 
the  positive  side  are  such  things  as  a corps  of  skilled  ad- 
ministrators (a  legacy  of  British  rule),  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  India’s  top  political  leaders  (the  superiority  of  a 
Nehru  over  a Chiang  Kai-shek),  and  the  readiness  of  the 
army,  to  date,  to  stay  in  its  place.  On  the  unfavorable 
side  of  the  balance  we  must  put  the  divisive  forces  which 
are  so  evident  in  modern  India,  divisions  of  religion, 
caste,  language,  locality,  and  culture  generally,  which  tend 
to  produce  small  loyalties  and  detract  from  dedication  to 
the  nation.  Then  there  is  the  whole  problem,  which  I 
have  not  dealt  with  at  all,  of  what  the  impact  of  the  inter- 
national situation  will  be.  Will  future  war  have  effects 
on  India  comparable  to  those  of  World  War  II  on  China, 
or  World  War  I on  Russia? 

In  the  Balance 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  this  analysis  does  not  entitle 
me  to  come  up  with  a precise  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  prospect  for  democracy  in  India.  I cannot  predict 


with  confidence  that  democracy  will  win  or  lose.  India 
is,  I think,  in  the  balance.  Perhaps  the  odds  are  no  more 
favorable  than  50-50.  But  in  answer  to  my  original  ques- 
tion, I say  yes,  there  is  hope. 

The  outcome  of  India's  experiment  with  democracy  will, 
of  course,  be  largely  decided  by  Indians  and  in  India,  just 
as  the  outcome  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  Kuomintang  was  largely  decided  by  Chi- 
nese in  China.  There  are  many  of  India's  problems  that 
she  alone  must  solve  if  they  are  to  be  solved.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  provide  a strong,  democratic  opposition  party, 
or  close  the  divisions  resulting  from  caste,  religion,  and 
language. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  places  where  we  can  help. 
Here  I am  thinking  primarily  of  the  dollars  that  are  still 
needed  for  the  present  five  year  plan  and  the  next  one, 
and  generally  of  American  aid  to  Indian  economic  devel- 
opment. I do  not  mean  the  kind  of  help  that  we  can  give 
without  calling  Congress  into  session,  or  aid  that  will  only 
keep  up  with  the  Russians,  or  just  postpone  a crisis,  or 
aid  whose  aim  is  to  enable  us  to  win  popularity  contests. 
I am  thinking,  rather,  of  aid  which  India  can  count  on 
over  a period  of  years  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  insure, 
India  doing  her  part,  a rate  of  economic  expansion  that 
does  not  fall  too  far  behind  that  of  Communist  China.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  kind  of  aid  which  we  will  be  capable 
of  giving  only  after  the  most  searching  and  imaginative 
investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of  how  we  can  help  to 
best  advantage. 

You  may  ask  how  we  can  be  expected  to  invest  so 
heavily  when  we  cannot  be  more  confident  that  democracy 
will  win  in  India.  Maybe  this  is  an  example  of  what  a 
college  professor,  after  clearing  his  throat,  haltingly  calls 
"a  good  question,”  meaning  either  that  he  is  stumped,  or 
that  he  fears  his  answer  will  not  satisfy  the  whole  class. 
My  answer  is  briefly  this: 

As  nuclear  warfare  is  becoming  increasingly  unthink- 
able to  both  Communist  and  non-Communist  worlds,  the 
future  of  the  values  most  important  to  us  may  well  be  de- 
termined not  in  war,  but  in  other  kinds  of  combat:  in  po- 
litical and  economic  rivalry,  in  competition  between  dif- 
ferent ways  of  fulfilling  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  hu- 
man beings.  India  is,  I would  suggest,  one  of  the  most 
important  fronts  in  this  rivalry  which  stops  short  of  nu- 
clear warfare.  The  outcome  of  the  democratic  experiment 
in  India  and  of  the  contest  between  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  programs  of  nation  building  will  be  tre- 
mendously important  to  both  India  and  to  us.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  that  we  can  take  risks  in  wartime 
when  much  is  at  stake.  I think  there  is  a case  to  be  made 
for  taking  risks  in  peace  time  — or  in  cold  war  time  — 
when  much  is  at  stake.  If  we  could  afford  to  go  to  the 
brink  of  war  itself  over  the  issue  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
I suspect  that  we  can  afford  to  risk  some  of  our  wealth 
on  the  outcome  of  India's  great  effort  to  solve  her  prob- 
lems and  develop  within  a democratic  framework. 

I have  concluded  that  "there  is  hope."  An  integral  part 
of  my  hope  is  the  belief  that  there  is  still  time  for  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  challenge  which  India  presents. 


new  four-bedroom  house  they  moved  into  in 
October.  David,  4J/2,  and  Lois,  three  years, 
complicate  the  project.  Beth  hopes  to  have  a 
class  of  piano  pupils.  Bob  is  with  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratories  which  was  until  recently 
part  of  the  Kamo- Wooldridge  Corp.,  for  which 
lie  began  work  in  1957. 

Dwight  Brown  has  sent  us  more  information 
about  himself  since  we  announced  (sec  January 
issue)  his  installation  and  ordination  as  minister 
of  Trenton’s  First  Unitarian  Church.  "I  am 
happily  married  to  an  English-born  girl,  and 
we  have  three  lovely  daughters  (so  we  arc  re- 
peatedly told),  ages  5'/2,  4,  and  2 years.” 


Dick  Firestone  says  “We  have  a ‘new’  son, 
Mark,  born  March  1958.  Am  still  teaching 
chemistry  at  Western  Reserve.  Am  happy  to 
announce  that  I have  been  awarded  a Frederick 
Gardner  Cottrell  Grant  from  the  Research  Corp. 
and  a contract  from  the  U.S.A.E.C.  to  support 
my  research  on  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
chemical  systems.” 

Paul  Johnson  has  completed  work  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  is  pres- 
ently assistant  professor  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics at  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Lexington. 
He  has  two  children,  David,  5,  and  Karen,  3. 

Bob  Kammiller  reports  that  he  is  educational 


director  at  the  Summit  County  Receiving  Hospi- 
tal.  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio,  and  maintains  a 
private  practice  in  psychiatric  social  work  m 
Barberton  (professional  counseling  service).  He 
has  a son.  John,  born  December  31.  1957. 

Paul  George  Rusby  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  to  the  CARE  Mission  Chief  in  India 
and  left  from  Idlewild  International  Airport  on 
Nov.  20  for  New  Delhi.  After  graduation 
from  Obcrlin  he  served  for  a year  in  Naples. 
Italy,  as  an  aid  administrator  for  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Service  Committee,  a CARE 
agency.  He  attained  his  master's  degree  at 
Havcrford  College  in  1952  and  was  serving  as 
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THE  ODERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


The  Alumni  Magazine  now  goes  to  all  graduates  and  to  many  former  students  or  Oberlin.  We  want  ro 
be  sure  that  we  are  serving  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  majority  of  our  readers;  so  would  you  heip  us 
by  answering  a few  questions?  Please  fill  out  this  sheet  and  mail  it  today  to  the  Alumni  Magazine,  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  summarized  in  a spring  issue. 

***** 

1.  How  much  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  do  you  usually  read? : 

(a)  none  □;  (b)  merely  skim  □;  (c)  less  than  half  □;  (d)  more  than  half  □ ; (e)  about  all 

*2.  Is  there  any  area  of  interest  you  feel  that  the  Magazine  ought  to  cover  but  does  not? 


3.  Check  coverage  on  the  following  features: 


About  Right 

Too  Little 

TOO  MUCH 

a.  Faculty 

□ 

□ 

□ 

b.  Emeriti  faculty 

□ 

□ 

□ 

c.  Student  activities 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d.  Athletics 

□ 

□ 

□ 

e.  Class  news 

□ 

□ 

□ 

f.  Articles  of  general  interest 

□ 

□ 

□ 

g.  Building  plans 

□ 

□ 

□ 

h.  Curricular  changes 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i.  Anecdotes  and  history 

□ 

□ 

□ 

j.  Editorials 

□ 

□ 

□ 

k.  Book  reviews 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1.  Club  news 

□ 

□ 

□ 

m.  Obituaries 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n.  Other  (write  in) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

If  you  read  any  of  the  following  articles 

, please  rate  them  for  us. 

Right 

Too 

Too 

Liked  Disliked 

Length 

LONG 

Short 

With  All  Deliberate  Speed 
Racial  Segregation  in  Schools 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Building  for  Today  and  Tomorrow 
President  Stevenson 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Our  Major  Health  Problem 
Mental  Health 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Preposterous  journey 
Visit  to  India 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

The  Wellington  Rescue 
Oberlin  History 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

If  you  were  editing  the  Magazine,  what 

changes  would 

you  make? 

Do  you  want  to  continue  receiving  the  Alumni  Magazine ? □ Yes. 

□ No. 

*7.  Please  jot  down  news  about  yourself,  your  family,  your  Oberlin  friends. 


Name  Class 

Address  


* Use  reverse  side  for  additional  comments. 


administrative  officer  with  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  when  he 
joined  CARE  in  October.  His  first  assignment 
will  he  in  the  distribution  of  6.750,000  pounds  of 
milk  powder  from  U.S.  farm  abundance  to  needy 
Indian  children  in  25.000  grade  schools  and  to 
100.000  destitute  families  this  year. 

Margaret  Sproul  Downs  reports  that  her  hus- 
band Ted’s  active  duty  in  the  Army  ended  in 
June.  They  are  now  living  in  Chicago  where  he 
is  taking  a year  of  residency  in  pathology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Research  and  Educational 
Hospital.  After  this  he  expects  to  complete  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  Their  address  is  300  South  Hamlin 
Ave..  Chicago  34.  Before  going  to  Chicago 
they  visited  Oscar  and  Janet  Brown,  ’49.  Stine, 
in  Baltimore. 


1951 

Mary  Achor  Martin  (Mrs.  Robert  M.  Martin) 
reports  that  she  and  Bob  have  completed  their 
“do-it-yourself”  project  at  2873  Canterbury  Rd. 
in  Westlake,  Ohio,  and  have  “spare  time  now  for 
visits  from  all  Oberlinians  who  may  pass 
through  Cleveland.”  They  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Deborah  Lynne  on  May 
18.  “I  find  my  time  fully  occupied  now  and 
am  no  longer  teaching.  Bob,  Debbie,  and  I 
hope  to  hear  from  Oberlin  classmates.” 

Jim  Callison  and  wife,  Jan  Richelsen  Calli- 
son,  ’53.  were  in  Virginia  for  a while.  Jim  was 
in  training  as  program  analyst  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
September  he  began  working  in  the  field  office 
in  Charlottesville,  and  they  lived  in  what  Jan 
called  the  “almost  non-existent  town  of  Green- 
wood” half-way  up  the  mountain.  In  January 
they  were  to  move  to  Baltimore  (address  un- 
known at  the  time  of  this  communication), 
where  Jim  will  spend  a year  with  Social  Se- 
curity. Their  daughter.  Joan  Elizabeth,  was 
born  on  November  6,  ‘‘so  now  we  have  one 
of  each,  and  Jan  need  say  no  more  about  how 
she  keeps  busy.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Charache  (Patricia 
Connamacher  Charache,  ’52)  are  living  in  Phila- 
delphia where  Pat  is  a fellow  in  research  medi- 
cine and  Sam  is  a resident  in  internal  medicine 
at  the  Plospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  went  to  Philadelphia  after  Pat 
finished  her  internship  at  Baltimore  City  Hos- 
pitals and  Sam  finished  two  years  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.  They  welcome  Oberlinians 
at  3714  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 

When  Waterbury,  Conn.,  celebrated  Watcr- 
bury  Symphony  Week  in  the  fall,  Marie  Emery 
Meachen  was  soprano  soloist  with  the  orchestra. 
She  has  been  teaching  music  for  the  past  five 
years  in  St.  Margaret’s  school.  Jerome  Mea- 
chen, her  husband,  is  organist  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Waterbury. 

Sam  Feinstein  reports  that  after  a very  inter- 
esting five  weeks  of  traveling  through  Europe 
during  the  last  summer,  he  is  now  settled  in  a 
Kibbutz  near  Haifa.  He  writes:  “Twenty  years 
ago  when  the  first  settlers  came  to  build  this 
Kibbutz  most  of  the  valley,  once  the  bread- 
basket of  ancient  Israel,  was  malarial-infested 
swamp  land.  Today  there  are  beautiful  forests, 
lovely  homes,  fields,  orchards,  many  chickens, 
cows,  etc.,  and  many  of  the  people  here,  refugees 
from  Nazi  Germany,  are  very  cultured  and  edu- 
cated. For  example,  my  boss  — more-or-less  — 
this  morning  as  I worked  with  the  hoe  in  the 
vineyards  was  studying  to  be  a judge  in  Ger- 
many. The  two  sheepherders  are  former  English 
and  Philosophy  profs  I believe,  and  I could  give 
you  other  examples  too.  We  have  poets,  artists, 
composers  here,  a choir  now  working  on  the 
composition  of  one  of  our  members,  and  I ex- 
pect to  be  playing  in  a quartet  (piano)  with 
them.  Oh  yes,  we  have  about  600  people  here, 
so  it’s  not  just  a little  farm.  Now,  just  where 
do  I fit  in  this  picture  There  are  30  of  us 
now,  soon  to  be  60,  from  the  US,  Britain,  South 
Africa.  Australia,  France,  Holland,  Denmark. 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  etc.,  who  are  in  my  pro- 
gram. We  study  up  to  3^2  hours  (Plebrew)  in 
a very  informal  class  setting  and  of  course  we’re 
expected  to  study  as  much  as  possible  outside  of 
class,  and  to  practice  our  Hebrew  with  speaking 
to  others,  etc.  We  work  in  the  fields  in  all 
sorts  of  farm  work  in  a very  highly  developed 
agricultural  community,  and  it  can  be  very 
interesting,  everything  from  shoveling  dirt, 
clover,  hoeing,  working  in  the  orchards,  fish- 
ponds, hay,  etc.,  you  might  say  to  earn  our 


COMMUTING  BROADWAY  SING- 
ER. There  may  be  busier  people  than 
William  R.  (Bill)  Diehl,  ’43,  but  if 
so  we  haven’t  heard  of  them.  A mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Newark  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, where  he  teaches  singing  and 
conducts  the  Opera  Workshop,  Bill 
travels  nightly  (and  afternoons,  on 
matinee  days)  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  is  appearing  in  My  Fair 
Lady  with  the  Broadway  Company. 
Last  year  the  Opera  Lab  presented 
the  world  premiere  of  How  Far  to 
Bethlehem , by  Seymour  Barab,  with 
excellent  notices  from  the  New  York 
Critics.  Performing  on  Broadway  is 
nothing  new  for  Bill.  He  was  the 
original  Lun  Tha  in  The  King  and  I, 
understudy  to  Lt.  Cable  in  South  Pa- 
cific, and  a member  of  the  cast  of 
Pajama  Game  and  of  the  original 
New  York  cast  of  Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes.  He  has  also  played  the  lead 
in  half  a dozen  or  more  musicals  in 
summer  stock.  With  the  Little  Or- 
chestra Society  of  New  York,  he  per- 
formed the  title  role  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Berezowsky’s  Bahar.  He 
has  appeared  on  numerous  television 
shows,  and  as  guest  soloist  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  and  Sigmund 
Romberg.  Bill  studied  for  three  years 
at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  of 
Music  after  leaving  Oberlin,  and  has 
also  studied  at  Paul  Mann’s  Actor 
Studio  and  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house in  New  York  City.  On  Febru- 
ary 9,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  he  sang 
at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  New 
York  City  Alumni  Club. 


room  and  board.  It’s  good  to  be  studying  again, 
and  I especially  enjoy  being  out  in  this  won- 
derful winter  climate,  day  after  day  of  bright 
blue  cloudless  skies,  glorious  sunshine,  I can 
work  just  in  shorts.  Of  course  it  gets  very  hot 
here  in  the  summertime,  but  right  now  it’s 
wonderful.  Next  month  there’s  to  be  a special 
music  festival  at  a kibbutz  down  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  but  not  too  far  from  here,  when  I’ll  have 
a chance  to  play  in  an  orchestra  made  up  of 
kibbutznike  from  all  over  Israel.  Should  be 
mighty  interesting.  Right  now  I’m  doing  some 
practicing  to  keep  in  shape  and  am  looking  for- 
ward to  playing  on  a special  program  this  week- 
end. I will  be  in  this  kibbutz  for  the  next  4 or 
5 months,  and  then  I’ll  be  heading  out  on  some 
job.”  Sam’s  address  is:  c/o  Kibbutz  Hazorea 
Hebrew  Ulpan.  Israel. 

Word  comes  from  Jim  and  Anne  Gunther 
Graham  that  he  is  enjoying  Oklahoma  City  as 
a petroleum  geologist  for  Lone  Star  Producing 


Co.,  and  that  she  has  passed  her  national  regis- 
tration examination  and  is  a full-fledged  occupa- 
tional therapist.  When  she  wrote  in  November 
she  and  Cathy,  aged  five,  were  planning  to  join 
Jim  in  Oklahoma  as  soon  as  they  could  sell  their 
house  in  Millis,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Meakin,  t.  has  been 
called  to  be  pastor  of  the  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  He  has  been  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Auburn, 
N.  V..  since  1953.  He  was  expected  to  take 
over  his  new  duties  in  late  September. 

Douglass  Rogers  is  teaching  in  the  department 
of  Romance  languages  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Austin.  Since  Alaska  became  a State. 
Douglass  reports  he  and  his  wife  are  trying  to 
adjust  to  being  residents  of  ‘‘the  second  largest 
State  of  the  Union.”  They  find  Oberlinians 
scarce  in  their  neighborhood  and  write,  ‘‘We 
would  welcome  any  such  passers-by  or  residents.” 
Their  address  is  1510  Parkway  (No.  1),  Austin 
3,  Texas. 

Hugh  Snyder  of  Richmond,  Calif.,  represents 
the  Walter  Weyman  Co.,  in  the  East  Bay  area, 
California.  The  company  is  a Northern  Cali- 
fornia representative  for  several  lines  of  heavy 
material  handling  equipment,  among  them  De- 
troit Hoist  and  Machine  Co.,  Deublin  Co.,  and 
Wisconsin  Protective  Coating  Co. 

Two  Oberlin  graduates  appeared  in  a program 
on  the  Sunday  Four  O’Clock  Series  presented  in 
Community  Hall  by  Tennessee  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege. Thomas  F.  Still  appeared  as  visiting  pian- 
ist. He  has  been  teaching  privately  in  Kings- 
port. Tenn.,  and  playing  with  the  Kingsport 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  studied  at  the 
Aspen  Institute  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  and  Indiana 
University. 

The  other  Oberlin  performer  was  Mary  Green- 
hoe,  ’56.  who  is  a member  of  the  music  depart- 
ment faculty  of  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College. 

Capt.  Paul  M.  Veazey  left  on  Oct.  7,  from 
Seattle,  for  Army  duty  on  Okinawa  where  he 
will  practice  pediatrics.  We  believe  his  family 
is  with  him  — Eleanor  Otto,  wife,  and  children, 
Paul  Jr.,  3J4,  and  Ann,  two  years  old.  His 
address  is  Capt.  Paul  M.  Veazey,  04067936, 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Service  Group.  RY  IS,  Fort 
Buckner,  A.P.O.  331,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Ward  announce  the 
birth  of  Caroline  Johnson  Ward  (Carrie)  on 
November  6.  1958. 

1952 

Alice  Andrews  Greene  (Mrs.  John  Greene) 
writes,  “John  and  I are  enjoying  our  new  farm 
apartment,  to  which  all  Oberlin  friends  are 
invited.  I commute  to  New  Brunswick  daily 
where  I am  doing  cancer  research  at  Rutgers. 
John  is  with  Project  Matterhorn,  the  fusion 
reactor  project  at  Princeton.”  Their  address  is 
RD  2,  Cherry  Valley  Road,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Philip  Badger  (Nancy  Campbell)  writes 
from  541  Muriel  Drive,  Barstow.  Calif.  : “We 
thought  for  a while  we  might  come  East  again, 
but  instead  we  are  in  the  Mojave  Desert.  Phil's 
in  efficiency  expert  work  (civil  service)  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  I’m  still  busy  with  my  private 
pupils,  choirs,  two  daughters  (Carol,  4.  and 
Cynthia,  1 l/i) , and  an  economics  course.” 

Robert  (Bob)  Drake  has  transferred  from 
Cunningham  and  Walsh  Advertising  to  Compton 
Advertising  Agency  at  625  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  where  he  is  a space  buyer.  He  and  his 
wife,  Nancy  Badt  Drake,  live  in  Fair  Haven, 
N.  J. 

Alfred  K.  Eddy,  Jr.,  is  living  in  Chicago  and 
recently  enjoyed  his  “first  anniversary  with  Leo 
Burnett  Co.  in  advertising  after  five  years  with 
United  Air  Lines.” 

After  a year  of  teaching  at  the  College  Mod- 
erne  Benjamin  Franklin.  Orleans,  Loiret, 
France.  William  “Monty”  McIntosh  is  continu- 
ing graduate  study.  He  is  enrolled  this  year  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  is  living  at:  53 
East  Daniel  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

At  the  end  of  November  Janet  Fossenkemper 
Nelson  (Mrs.  Donald  R.  Nelson)  wrote  that 
they  had  moved  to  Colorado  where  her  husband 
had  been  transferred  last  summer  from  El  Cen- 
tro, Calif.  lie  is  district  agent  for  Prudential 
Insurance  Compam  “We  have  two  boys.” 
Janet  said,  “Eric,  2JL  and  Craig,  seven  weeks.” 
The  address  is  2006  E.  3rd,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

William  (Bill)  Goldman  had  his  second  novel 
published  on  September  5.  The  title  is:  Your 
Turn  to  Curtsy,  My  Turn  to  Bow.  His  first 
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COMPLETES  EUROPEAN  TOUR.  Arden  Whitacre,  ’46,  completed  his  third 
concert  tour  of  Europe  last  summer,  playing  some  30  concerts  in  8 countries. 
He  is  the  first  American  organist  to  play  in  Rome  and  to  tour  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  He  has  made  concert  tours  in  the  United  States  annually  since  1948, 
and  previous  European  tours  in  1952  and  1953.  When  not  on  tour  he  is  organist 
and  choirmaster  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Canton,  Ohio.  He  holds 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Sacred  Music  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
School  of  Music  and  the  Licentiate  Degree  from  Trinity  College,  London.  He 
has  studied  under  Marcel  Dupre,  Flor  Peeters,  director  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Belgium,  and  other  noted  organists. 


novel,  The  Temple  of  Gold,  was  published  in  No- 
vember 1957  by  Knopf. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Simpson  (Margaret 
“Mig”  Johnson)  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  child,  a boy  named  Michael  Robert,  on 
October  8,  1958.  Their  daughter  Carolyn  is 
two  years  old.  The  Simpsons  live  at  135 
Browning  Lane,  Rosemont.  Pa.  Bob  is  an 
investment  counselor  in  Philadelphia. 

Gary  Lane  is  an  instructor  in  geology  at 
UCLA. 

Shirley  Jeanne  Lehmann  has  “substituted  the 
ivory  tower  of  Vassar  for  that  of  Radcliffe,  with 
the  big  difference  that  I am  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desk.  I am  instructor  in  political 
science  and  very  much  enjoying  the  experience. 
Anyone  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  will  find  it 
a convenient  and  lovely  drive  and  will  always 
be  welcome.”  Shirley’s  address  is  Kendrick 
House,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Paul  and  Joan  Archibald  Lloyd  are  in  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  where  Paul  is  an  instructor  in  Ro- 
mance languages  at  Dartmouth.  He  finished  his 
graduate  work  in  Romance  philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  last  July.  Their  second 
child,  Robert  Earl,  was  born  on  April  1. 

Bob  Merwin  will  be  graduating  from  Western 
Reserve  University  Medical  School  in  June.  He 
lives  at  2545  H Baldwin  Road,  Cleveland  4, 
Ohio. 

Betty  Slocum  Locker  writes,  “We  welcomed 
our  third  child,  and  first  boy,  into  the  family  on 
Nov.  12.  His  name  is  Donald  John.  We 
would  enjoy  a visit  from  any  Oberlinians  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.”  Betty’s  husband  is  Robert 
J.  Locker.  Their  address  is  240  Redwood  Road, 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Jacqueline  Thompson  Marsh  (Mrs.  David  S. 
Marsh)  writes:  “Just  moved  into  our  new 

home  in  November.  We  designed  it  ourselves 
and  it  suits  us  perfectly.  Our  second  son, 
Gregory  Stewart,  was  born  July  18,  1957, 

Douglass  James  on  August  5,  1955.  My  husband 
is  a physicist  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
he  has  been  for  seven  years.  He  is  working  on 
guided  missiles,  but  all  very  hush-hush.  We’re 
out  in  the  country  with  cows,  horses,  and  sheep 
right  over  the  back  fence,  yet  still  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  metropolitan  area.  Would  love  to 


see  any  visiting  classmates.”  The  address  is 
1907  Longmead  Rd.,  Rt.  1,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

“D.J.”  Williams  (Dorothy)  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  history  in  Darien  High  School,  Con- 
necticut, and  gives  her  address  as  37  Christie 
Hill  Rd.,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 
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NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.  : Richard  C.  Harper,  567  Post 

Road,  Darien,  Connecticut. 

V.-Pres. : Jarvis  Babcock,  798  Pammel 
Court,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Secy.  : Mrs.  George  Allen  (Joyce  Hart- 
line), 116  Andover  St.,  Hartford  12, 

Conn. 


“Toby”  Allen  is  teaching  at  Westminster 
School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Carl  Bobbish,  assistant  professor  of  music  at 
Ottawa  University,  Kansas,  writes,  “I  have  an 
excellent  position  here  and  am  doing  a great 
deal  of  performing  in  the  area.”  On  Nov.  21  he 
gave  a piano  recital  in  the  University  Audi- 
torium. 

Robert  S.  Burnham  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  New  York  State  early  in  November.  Bob 
was  one  of  100  applicants  from  Western  and 
Central  New  York  to  be  sworn  in  as  new  at- 
torneys by  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  De- 
partment. Another  Oberlinian  in  the  group,  was 
Steve  (Stephen  P.)  Morris,  ’52-’54. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  DiLorenzo  (Bernadette 
Lucas,  ’55)  are  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Rindy  is 
teaching  ancient  and  modern  literature  in  the 
English  department.  He  got  the  A.M.  degree 
last  August  and  is  studying  for  the  Ph.D. 
Bernadette  is  busy  tending  Carrie,  just  past  \l/2 
years  and  Leo,  seven  months.  They  are  now 
living  only  two  blocks  from  the  campus,  at 
222^2  East  Washington. 

Janet  Easum  Bay  (Mrs.  John  C.  Bay)  and 
her  husband  bought  their  first  house  and  moved 
into  it  on  Oct.  8.  She  had  to  resign  from  her 
position  at  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  in  June 
because  of  illness,  but  hoped  to  return  to  work 


after  Christmas.  Their  address  is  1740  Culver 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

A card  from  Lawrence  F.  Ellery  in  Novem- 
ber reported  him  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
working  on  a master  of  science  degree  in  man- 
agement. “whacking  away  at  the  thesis,  while 
mv  wife.  Pat  (who  is  not  an  Obie  grad)  is 
taking  some  course  work  and  raising  our  son, 
11 -month-old  Brian.  A J4-time  graduate  teach- 
ing assistantship  (which  means  that  I’m  teach- 
ing three  sections  of  Personnel  Management, 
grading  papers,  counseling,  etc.)  is  helping  to 
pay  the  bills.  I’ve  run  into  Yi  Chang,  Jim 
.Stuckey,  and  others  here.” 

Elizabeth  Greensmith  and  Stanley  F.  Dole, 
Jr.  were  married  on  May  24,  1958,  at  the  May- 
flower Congregational  Church  in  Detroit.  Mar- 
gery Abcr,  ’37,  played  a violin  solo,  accompanied 
by  the  church  organist.  John  Secrist,  '23.  Stan 
is  a C.P.A.  with  Ernst  and  Ernst,  and  as  of 
September  first  Betsy  began  her  new  career  as  a 
housewife,  after  four  years  as  a Teen-age  Pro- 
gram Director  with  the  YWCA  of  Detroit.  They 
are  living  at:  18005  Oak  Drive,  Detroit  21, 
Michigan. 

Marjorie  Keeler  is  teaching  third  grade  in 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  and  enjoying  the  new  job. 
She  had  taught  elementary  instrumental  music 
in  Flint,  Mich.,  for  the  preceding  five  years. 
At  the  same  time  she  is  working  on  a master’s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  Her 
new  address  is  4308  W.  13  Mile  Road.  Apt.  4. 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Eduardo  Mondlane,  who  is  doing  research 
and  analysis  in  the  Division  of  Trusteeship  of  the 
United  Nations  (see  May  1958  Alumni  Maga- 
zine) says,  “We,  in  the  Trusteeship  Division, 
are  the  only  branch  of  the  UN  whose  activities 
aim  at  ‘buying  ourselves  out  of  business.’  Each 
year  a step  is  taken  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  aims  of  the  Trusteeship  System,  which  is 
self-government  or  independence.  Already  one 
of  our  wards  has  become  self-governing  by  join- 
ing the  free  nation  of  Ghana.  Within  another 
two  years  at  least  three  of  our  remaining  wards 
will  become  either  independent  or  self-govern- 
ing (Somalia,  French  Togo,  and  British  Togo). 
. . . even  the  least-developed  of  the  remaining 
territories  will  be  independent  or  self-governing 
in  (hopefully)  less  than  another  fifteen  years.” 

Theresa  Totzauer  Shank  (Mrs.  Barry  Shank), 
violinist,  is  a member  of  the  Birmingham.  Ala., 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Barry,  ’54,  is  first 
trumpet  player  with  the  orchestra.  After  Ober- 
lin  and  her  marriage,  Theresa  taught  in  Cleve- 
land, Long  Island,  and  Alaska.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  are  teachers  in  Birmingham,  she 
at  Ensley  and  he  at  Ramsay  High  School. 

Ross  Stevenson  is  teaching  in  the  biology  de- 
partment at  Chatham  College  (formerly  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women)  and  completing 
his  Ph.D.  His  wife,  Nancy  Hanson  Stevenson. 
’54,  takes  care  of  the  nine-room  old-fashioned 
house  in  which  they  live  and  the  two  children  — 
Peter,  3J4,  in  nursery  school,  and  Philip,  almost 
two.  They  rent  their  third  floor  to  dramatic 
students  “who  provide  us  laughs  and  free  tickets 
to  plays.  We  love  visitors.  We  have  lots  of 
room  !’  ’ Their  address  is  921  Ivy  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 32,  Pa. 

Patricia  Thomas  Becker  reports  that  her  hus- 
band, George  Becker,  is  completing  his  third 
year  of  surgical  residency  at  Yale.  In  July 
"we  leave  for  a two-year  period  in  the  Army, 
hoping  for  an  assignment  in  Europe.  We  have 
two  daughters  now,  Margaret  Lynn  who  is 
two  years  old,  and  Carolyn  Jean,  seven  months.” 
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Early  in  November  Alice  L.  Babcock  wrote. 
“Will  become  Mrs.  William  Bradley  on  Nov. 
28.  Small  wedding  at  home  — Wellington, 
Ohio.  Peg  Funk  Martin  will  be  matron  of 
honor.  Will  continue  living  in  Boulder  (Colo.) 
permanently,  Rill  teaches  geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity. I plan  to  continue  teaching  third 
grade.  Very  fond  of  Colorado  and  her  moun- 
tains.” 

Rev.  Glenn  H.  Bowlby,  t,  in  October  began 
his  new  duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  District.  Church  of  the 
Rrcthren.  The  post,  new  in  the  district,  cor- 
responds with  the  post  of  conference  superin- 
tendent in  some  denominations. 

Anne  Carleton  Wright  is  living  in  Wappingcrs 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  near  Poughkeepsie,  where  her 
husband,  Bill,  is  a new  employee  of  IBM.  They 
are  living  in  a semi-country  area  and  find  it 
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It’s  All  in  the  Family 

grandfather:  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  ’94,  A.M.  (hon.)  ’ll,  LL.D. 
’19 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  (Ella  Candy,  ’94-’95) 
(also  three  uncles  and  four  aunts) 

WHEELER,  Valerie  Ristine 

mother:  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Wheeler  (Lucybelle  Pope,  ’34) 

(also  aunt) 

WHITAKER,  Sidney  Hopkins 
father:  Joel  H.  Whitaker,  ’23 
(also  three  cousins,  aunt,  brother) 

WHITNEY,  Marilyn  Louise 

father:  D.  Ransom  Whitney,  ’36 

mother:  Mrs.  D.  Ransom  Whitney  (Marian  Whitney,  ’38) 
grandfather:  Frank  P.  Whitney,  ’98 
grandfather.:  Roy  E.  Whitney,  ’09 

grandmother:  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Whitney  (Verna  Chapin,  ’08) 
WILDER,  Barbara  Cheney 

father:  Charles.  G.  Wilder,  ’28 


mother:  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Wilder  (Winifred  Cheney,  ’28) 
grandfather:  Frank  A.  Wilder,  ’92 
grandfather:  B.  Royal  Cheney,  '96t. 

grandmother:  Mrs.  B.  Royal  Cheney  (Ida  Persons,  '87-’91, 
’92-'96) 

great-uncle:  Ralph  Cheney,  '98 
WILSON,  Diana  Jean 

father:  H(ugh)  Van  Rensselaer  Wilson,  '21 
grandfather:  Samuel  H.  Wilson,  ’99 
(also  three  uncles  and  three  aunts) 

WOODRUFF,  Peter  Worthing 
father:  Dean  A.  Woodruff,  '38 

mother:  Mrs.  Dean  A.  Woodruff  (Elizabeth  Anderson,  ’40) 
grandfather:  Lyle  D.  Woodruff,  '04,  '06t. 

(also  cousins) 

YOUNG,  Frances  Jean 

mother:  Mrs.  J.  Melvin  Young  (Bernice  Harte,  ’35) 


quite  a change  from  Cambridge.  Their  daugh- 
ter Audrey  is  1 l/2  now  and  caring  for  her  is 
Anne’s  main  job  at  present.  The  address  is  39 
Wenliss  Terrace. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Glass  and  Richard  Houghton 
Pratt  were  married  on  November  1.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
both  have  received  their  masters  degrees  and 
are  studying  for  Ph.D.’s,  she  in  microbiology 
and  he  in  theoretical  nuclear  physics. 

"Howie”  Goodrich  is  teaching  English  for  the 
second  year  at  Kenmore  Senior  High  and  en- 
joying it  even  more  than  last  year.  Wife  Les 
(Leslyn  Michels,  ’55)  is  enjoying  being  a 
mother  and  homemaker.  The  Goodriches,  in- 
cluding the  “fat  and  cheerful  baby,  Kathy,”  born 
in  September,  live  in  a new  apartment  with 
“room  for  Oberlin  friends.”  The  address  is 
291  Kinsey  Ave.,  Kenmore  17,  New  York.  (Buf- 
falo suburb). 

John  Jackson  is  completing  a B.S.  in  chemical 
engineering  at  M.I.T.  this  year  and  enjoying 
such  avocational  pleasures  as  the  opportunity  to 
play  in  the  M.I.T.  Summer  Symphony  which 
presented  Brahms'  C Minor  Symphony  in  Au- 
gust. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Katz  gave  a piano  concert 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  the  fall,  the  second  concert 
of  the  season  sponsored  by  the  Valley  Arts 
Group.  Following  her  Oberlin  A.B.,  she  studied 
at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  receiving  a 
master’s  degree.  Her  debut  in  New  York’s 
Carnegie  Hall  took  place  in  the  fall.  She  has 
given  recitals  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Boston,  and  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.  She  is  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Third  Street  Music  School 
and  the  Manhattan  Extension  School  in  New 
York. 

Norman  S.  Kerr  received  the  Ph.D.  from 
Northwestern  in  biology  last  June.  In  the 
fall  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  zoology  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  would 
be  glad  to  see  other  Oberlinians  in  that  area. 
Norm’s  address  is  1430  Spruce  Place,  Minne- 
apolis 3,  Minn. 

Richard  L.  Leed  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  last 
spring  from  Cornell  University,  after  four  years 
of  preparation.  During  that  time  he  taught 
Czech  in  an  Air  Force  language  program  there. 
His  dissertation  was  on  the  historical  phonology 
of  Czech.  In  the  fall  (1958)  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  at  Cornell  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  Russian  language  teaching  program.  He 
also  teaches  various  courses  in  Slavic  linguistics, 
given  in  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages. 
Enrollment  in  beginning  Russian  has  jumped. 
He  believes  there  will  probably  be  three  times  as 
many  students  of  Russian  this  year  as  last,  when 
spring  term  registration  is  taken  into  account. 

Mrs.  Knute  Magerkurth  (Edith  Plankerman 
Magerkurth)  writes:  “Since  I wrote  last  spring. 
I completed  my  thesis  and  received  the  M.S. 
in  education  (major  in  guidance  counselling) 
from  the  University  of  Akron.  Then  we  spent 
a wonderful  month  in  California  visiting  my 
parents  and  moved  into  a 10'  x 50’  custom-built 
mobile  home  on  six  wheels.  This  fall  I resumed 
teaching  music  at  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  but  am 


now  teaching  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  level.”  Edith’s  address  now  is  P.O. 
Box  22,  Tallmadge,  O. 

James  E.  Pohlman  was  married  on  Sept.  6 
to  Pat  Likert  in  Ann  Arbor.  Pat  is  a 1957 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
niece  of  Betty  Gibson  Morrison,  ’36.  Jim  and 
Pat  are  living  at  3451  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus 
13,  Ohio. 

Jean  Smits  Miles  (Mrs.  Hamish  Miles)  has  a 
daughter,  Rachel  Mary,  born  in  Glasgow,  June 
23,  1958.  Jean’s  husband  is  a lecturer  in  the 
history  of  fine  arts  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Constance  L.  Stallings  has  a departmental 
job  in  Washington  for  a few  months,  prepara- 
tory to  being  sent  somewhere  overseas  with  the 
Foreign  Service  to  do  communications  work. 
She  writes,  “Have  seen  Sue  Clark,  ’53,  and 
Martin  Kohn,  ’53,  and  even  Secretary  Dulles!” 
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Pfc.  Lawrence  Bandfield  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky,  as  assistant  to  the  post  chap- 
lain. 

Robert  Berkey,  t,  is  instructor  in  religion  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Ronald  E.  Dehl  presently  studying  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan is  engaged  to  Yvonne  Annette  Bristol  of 
Almont,  Mich.,  a fellow  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerrold  Ehrlich  (Elaine  Berg- 
man) “are  thrilled  with  Mark  Stephen”  who  ar- 
rived on  August  23,  1958.  Jerry  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Dix  until  Oct.  23,  when  he  went  to 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.  He  will  be  out  of  service  on 
Feb.  23.  He  has  passed  the  New  York  Bar 
examination  and  will  begin  the  practice  of  law  in 
February,  in  association  with  the  firm  of  Sylvan 
and  Ammerman,  320  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Paul  Gibbons  received  the  B.D.  from  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  June  and  is  now  associate 
minister  at  West  Center  Church,  Congrega- 
tional, Bronxville,  N.  Y.  A newspaper  column- 
ist in  Westchester  County  said  of  this  assign- 
ment, “A  new  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  youth 
program  of  the  West  Center  Church  should  re- 
sult from  the  appointment  of  the  new  associate 
pastor.”  and  proceeded  to  list  Paul’s  athletic 
prowess,  his  dramatic  and  vocal  talents  (exer- 
cised in  the  Oberlin  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Play- 
ers for  four  years),  and  his  activities  in  the 
YMCA  in  college.  The  writer  also  mentioned 
Paul’s  wife,  Polly  Griswold,  and  his  parents,  the 
Rev.  Ray  Gibbons,  ’24,  and  Marjorie  Lies  Gib- 
bons, ’25. 

Vivian  Hanford  and  M.  Lloyd  Davis  were 
married  on  December  23.  Their  new  address 
is  707(1)  St.  Clair,  Grosse  Pointe  30,  Michigan. 
Lloyd  is  a chemical  engineer,  working  for  the 
\ elsicol  Chemical  Corporation,  and  Vee  is  con- 
tinuing her  job  as  Adult  Activities  Program  Di- 
rector with  the  Detroit  Y.W.C.A. 

David  L.  Horn  returned  from  Asia  in  August. 
He  is  now  enrolled  in  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Engineering  curriculum  at  Iowa  State 


College.  Ames,  Iowa,  and  due  to  graduate  in 
June  1961. 

Dorothy  Birge  Keller  (Mrs.  Robert  Keller) 
writes,  “Now  we  are  four  — Kathryn  Ann 
joined  Bob,  Duffy  and  Karen  Lee  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1958.  We  are  settled  in  Haverford  for 
two  years  now,  while  Bob  studies  for  M.A.  at 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Work  and  Social  Research.  I am  housewife 
full  time  and  busy  with  Karen  and  Kathryn  at 
home.” 

Caroline  F.  (“Dash”)  Davis  is  “still  in  law 
school.”  Her  address  is  Box  341,  Wheatley 
Hall,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anne  Kiefer  was  married  to  Claude  Battarel 
in  August  in  the  Chapelle  du  Layet  on  the 
French  Riviera.  The  bridegroom  has  the  Di- 
plome  de  l’Ecole  Superieur  de  1’Electricite  from 
the  Sorbonne.  In  1956  he  received  a master  of 
science  degree  from  Harvard  University.  Anne 
and  Claude  are  living  in  Paris. 

Dick  and  Jane  Upper  Hankins  expect  to  be 
in  Manhattan,  Kans.,  until  August  1959.  Then 
they  plan  to  return  to  the  East  so  that  Dick 
can  get  on  with  work  for  his  Ph.D.  At  present 
he  is  in  the  Army  and  Jane  is  teaching  kinder- 
garten in  Manhattan.  Their  address  is  1477 
Anderson  Ave.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

The  Calvin  Hasbroucks  (Clara  Mabee)  are 
living  in  Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  is  teaching 
music  in  the  Army  Dependents  School.  Clara 
gives  their  address  as  Berlin  American  School, 
APO  742,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Philip  Kurokawa  (Inez  Gollan)  and  her 
husband  are  living  in  Inglewood,  California 
where  Phil  is  attending  Northrop  Aeronautical 
Institute  and  Inez  is  a Caseworker  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Lennox,  California. 
They  live  at  835  West  Beach  Ave.,  Apt.  No.  4, 
Inglewood. 

Mrs.  Irwin  Tuttie  (Nancy  Marsh)  is  a claims 
representative  in  a Social  Security  office  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City.  She  and  her  husband, 
a painter,  have  a summer  home  near  Montpelier, 
Vt.. 

From  Nancy  Nicholson  Carlton,  “We  are  now 
living  in  Philadelphia  while  Frank  is  attending 
the  Wharton  School,  studying  to  be  a city  man- 
ager. I am  kept  busy  caring  for  Linda  Carol, 
aged  23  months,  and  Jeffry,  aged  iy2  months.” 

Dorothy  Rockwell  reports  changes  of  name 
and  address.  She  was  married  on  Nov.  15  to 
George  Avery  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  a 
Yale,  ’52,  grad,  and  Harvard  Law  School,  ’57. 
lie  is  currently  employed  as  an  attorney  in  the 
anti-trust  division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  She  plans  to  continue  working  for  the 
government.  They  are  living  at  4313  North 
Pershing  Drive  in  Arlington.  For  their  friends 
in  the  area,  their  telephone  number  is  JA  2-1920. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Field  Aronson,  and  Alice  Kay 
Richardson,  ’54,  attended  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  A.  Smith  (S.T.M.)  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Paul  Allan  on  November 
23,  1958.  Mrs.  Jack  is  Margaret  (Peg)  Harris 
Smith  (Mus.B.). 

Dorah  (“Dody”)  Sterne  Rosen  (Mrs.  Law- 
rence Rosen)  is  now  living  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
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Ted  Wood,  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 

YOUTHFUL  AUTHOR.  A successful  author  at  15  (she’s  now  16)  Georgia  Tufts 
of  Oberlin  is  both  the  writer  and  illustrator  of  a new  book  published  in  Febru- 
ary by  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  Inc.,  entitled  Catrina  and  the  Cats.  Georgia’s 
father,  Robert  W.  Tufts,  ’40,  is  associate  professor  of  economics  in  the  College; 
her  mother  is  the  former  Jean  B.  Jones,  daughter  of  the  late  George  m! 
Jones,  ’94.  Georgia,  who  spent  two  months  working  on  the  drawings,  but  wrote 
the  story  in  a couple  of  days  when  she  had  the  flu  during  the  Christmas  of  1957, 
spent  her  royalty  advance  to  buy  a horse  — she’s  an  avid  rider.  The  publishers, 
intrigued  by  Georgia’s  use  of  cat  words  — CATalog  and  CATbirds  and  CATalpa 
trees  and  the  like  are  sprinkled  through  the  manuscript  — at  first  wanted  to 
get  a professional  illustrator  for  the  drawings,  but  Georgia  insisted  that  her 
sketches  be  used.  They  were,  and  the  result  has  been  most  happy,  with  pro- 
fessional illustrators  praising  her  work  both  for  execution  and  originality. 
Above,  Georgia  holds  her  manuscript  in  her  hand  while  her  two  pet  cats,  Mid- 
night and  Moonlight  (who  furnished  the  inspiration  for  a number  of  the  illus- 
trations) look  on.  See  a notice  of  this  new  children’s  story  in  A Look  at  Books, 
page  16. 


in  a ‘‘lovely  little  house,”  Whitower  Drive. 
Knoxville  14.  Larry  is  doing:  research  at  the 
new  Memorial  Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  T eunessee.  The  Rosens  have  a daughter, 
Dorah,  born  in  Durham,  N.  C..  on  May  29, 
1958. 

Mrs.  Horace  Briggs  (Mary  Ann  Thiergart- 
ner)  is  assistant  librarian  at  the  John  Davenport 
Branch  Library  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  The 
library  serves  7 schools.  Besides  having  classes 
come  to  the  library  several  times  a week,  the 
librarian  visits  schools  and  talks  to  classes. 

Darien  Smith.  1 J4  years  old,  has  a brother, 
Carrick  Ray  Smith,  born  on  July  27,  1958. 
They  are  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Smith 
(Nancy  ‘‘Woody"  Wood). 

1956 

Julia  Bonnett  is  teaching-  piano,  organ,  voice, 
and  directing  the  chapel  choir  at  Carthage  Col- 
lege, Carthage.  111. 

Last  summer  in  New  York  City.  Paul  Davis 
worked  as  copy  boy  for  the  New  York  Times 
while  his  wife,  Mary  Pietsch  Davis,  ’57.  con- 
tinued her  work  at  Harcourt,  Brace.  In  the 
fall  they  moved  to  Madison,  Wis..  and  “found 
an  apartment  in  a small  town  south  of  the  city 
— one  of  the  few  places  which  allowed  dogs. 
One  of  our  most  treasured  wedding  presents  is 
a dog  from  the  SPCA  named  Tom  Jones,  a gift 
from  Jim  Ellis.  ’57.”  Paul  is  teaching  and 
studying  and  Mary  is  working  in  the  University 
Placement  Services. 

John  Ehrman  received  the  M.S.  in  February 
1958,  on  second  year  of  a National  Science  Foun- 
dation Fellowship.  Last  summer  he  took  a 5600- 
mile,  16-day  camping  trip  that  took  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  Salt  Lake  City,  Grand 
Tetons,  and  Glacier  National  Park,  at  the  end 
of  summer  school.  With  him  were  Dave  Ailion 
and  “two  other  grads  in  physics.”  John  is 
singing  in  the  Oratorio  Society  (University  of 
Illinois)  which  gave  the  Bach  Magnificat  for 
Christmas.  He  is  a graduate  assistant  at  Illi- 
nois. 

After  a year  as  assistant  editor  in  the  College 
Division  of  Allyn  & Bacon,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Bette  Lou  Eustig  took  a similar  position  with 
the  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  beginning  the  new 
job  in  late  December. 

Sue  Furnas  (Mrs.  Donald  Wert)  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  department  of  music  of  Wilming- 
ton College  this  year.  In  May  she  will  appear 
as  harp  soloist  with  the  quartet-in-residence  in 
the  final  of  the  year’s  chamber  music  series  at 
the  college. 

Mary  Greenhoe  is  in  her  fifth  year  of  teaching 
at  Tennessee  Wesleyan  — “music  history,  piano, 
music  appreciation,  organ  are  my  courses.”  In 
addition  she  gives  one  to  three  recitals  a year, 
is  chapel  organist,  and  “dabbles  in  art  and 
drama.” 

Late  in  November  Donald  L.  Karr  wrote, 
“November  25,  1958  — married  Miss  Lucie 
Marie  Schneider  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  (A.B.,  Ohio 
State,  ’58)”  and  gave  his  new  address  as  121 
West  11  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is  at 
Ohio  State  and  was  near  the  completion  of  his 

M. A.  thesis.  He  added.  “Plowever,  have  been 
drafted  and  am  scheduled  to  go  into  the  Army 
in  December.” 

Although  Pamela  Levy  transferred  at  the  end 
of  her  sophomore  year  to  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  State 
Teachers  College,  she  wants  to  keep  in  touch 
with  her  Oberlin  friends.  She  is  engaged  to 
Jerry  Longenthal,  a teacher  in  the  East  Meadow 
School  District,  Long  Island.  They  plan  to  be 
married  in  June,  after  the  current  school  year 
ends.  She  is  teaching  first  grade  and  both  she 
and  her  fiance  arc  doing  graduate  work  at  Teach- 
ers College.  Columbia  University.  Pam’s  ad- 
dress is  8503  114th  Street,  Richmond  Hill  18, 

N.  Y. 

Margaret  Manzer  is  continuing  her  studies  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  working 
toward  a Ph.D.  in  rhetoric  and  public  address. 

Donald  W.  Wagner,  t.  is  pastor  of  Hathaway 
Methodist  Church  in  Garfield  Heights,  a Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  suburb. 

'I'lie  Rev.  Marie  Tschapatt,  t,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Bloomvillc,  Ohio,  is  the 
first  and  only  woman  member  of  the  North-East 
Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Since 
her  District  Conference  (Norwalk)  met  just  two 
flays  after  the  new  legislation  was  passed  at 
General  Conference  in  1956,  she  became  one  of 
the  first  to  be  recommended  for  admission  into 


an  annual  Conference.  She  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  1943,  an  elder  in  1945,  and  was  re- 
ceived into  full  connection  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  North-East  Ohio  Conference  held 
at  Lakeside  in  June  1958.  She  was  graduated 
from  Marietta  College,  getting  her  B.D.  from 
the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Mrs.  H.  Gerald  Warren  (Martha  Morris) 
writes:  "Our  second  son,  Ronald  Bryan,  was 
born  on  Oct.  16,  1958.  His  brother  Stephan 
seems  to  like  him  pretty  well,  although  at  a 
year  and  a half  I don’t  think  he  really  knows 
what  happened.  We  moved  to  Beverly,  Ohio 
(921  Jenison  St.)  last  fall.  Gerald  works  for 
an  electrical  company.  I taught  kindergarten 
last  year  but  found  my  time  rather  limited  when 
September  came  this  year.  I do  hope  to  do 
some  substitute  work  later  on.” 

Nancy  Nelson  is  teaching  French  and  history 
at  North  Creek,  N.  Y.  Pier  address  is  Box 
34,  Fisher’s  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sue  Royal  is  a cataloguer  in  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
sity  Library.  She  finished  her  course  work  last 
summer. 

From  Martin  Scherr  — “I  am  presently  sta- 
tioned at  the  II. Q.  Co.  (EM)  MDW,  Ft.  Mc- 
Nair, Washington.  D.  C.  I work  with  the 
Survey  Branch  of  the  Management  Services  Di- 
vision, Comptroller,  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington.” 

Martin  Skala  plans  to  return  to  Columbia 
to  do  his  master’s  essay  in  economics  for  an 
M.A.  degree  after  his  release  in  February  from 
military  service.  (See  Jan.  mag.  for  report  on 
his  work  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.) 

Lourana  Swift  Thomas  (Mrs.  Charles 
Thomas)  writes,  “We  are  still  living  in  Rhode 


Island,  where  husband  Charlie  is  stationed  at 
Quonset  N.A.S.  as  a helicopter  pilot.  Son  John 
is  one  year  old  and  active  and  thriving.  We 
hope  to  be  back  in  civilian  life  by  Sept.  1959, 
then  what  — we’re  still  uncertain.  We’d  love 
visitors  any  time.”  The  address  is  142  York- 
town  Rd.,  N.  Kingstown,  R.  I. 

1957 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Woodland, 
Calif.,  in  November  called  the  Rev.  Vincent  M. 
Brown,  t,  as  pastor.  Brown  got  a B.S.  from 
Virginia  State  College  and  A.M.  from  New 
York  University  as  well  as  his  Oberlin  B.D. 
He  is  on  the  program  staff  of  the  United  Chris- 
tian Center  serving  the  Sacramento  area.  This 
is  an  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  post.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  Shiloh  Baptist 
Church  in  Sacramento,  serving  as  youth  direc- 
tor and  has  been  a social  case  worker  and  active 
in  civic  and  social  welfare  affairs.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Mae  R.  Glover,  a Shaw  University 
alumna. 

Janet  Chipman  and  Arlene  Welchman  headed 
West  this  fall.  They  spent  several  weeks,  camp- 
ing in  the  Black  Hills,  Rockies,  Zion  National 
Park  at  Lake  Mead  and  the  Grand  Canyon, 
with  visits  to  Chicago,  Madison,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Las  Vegas,  Phoenix.  San  Diego,  and 
Los  Angeles.  Now  they  are  living  in  a small 
guest  house  at:  840  Waller  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco  17.  At  last  report.  Arlene  had  found  a 
job  in  the  budget  department  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation,  and  Jan  is  hoping  to  have  a 
job  soon. 

An  additional  honor  has  come  to  Carol  Clem- 
eau.  She  is  one  of  14  young  people  currently 
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studying  at  Yale  University  under  fellowships 
provided  by  the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charita- 
ble Trust.  Five  hold  new  fellowships  and  nine 
have  renewed  fellowships.  Carol  is  one  of  the 
five  new  ones.  Since  graduation  from  Oberlin 
Carol  has  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr  on  a fellowship 
from  that  institution  which  had  been  renewed 
for  the  year  1958-59.  Her  field  is  comparative 
literature. 

Jane  Crowell  received  a fellowship  for  study 
in  the  Graduate  School,  Radcliffe  College,  for 
1958-59. 

Richard  “Dick”  Edgett  writes:  “We  are  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Knox  while  I serve  in  the 
army  as  a physical  activities  specialist  in  the 
First  Training  Regiment.  Chitie  (Concepcion 
Gamboa)  has  just  recently  found  a Civil  Ser- 
vice job  at  Fort  Knox.  We  have  to  travel  six- 
teen miles  from  Elizabethtown  to  Fort  Knox 
daily  and  certainly  miss  the  charm  of  Oberlin.” 
They  are  living  at:  114  Poplar  Drive,  Elizabeth- 
town, Kentucky. 

Jo  Harrar  is  at  Rutgers  University  studying 
toward  the  master  of  library  science  degree  in 
the  graduate  school  of  library  service.  She  has 
a research  assistantship.  Often  sees  Sue  Royal, 
’56,  who  finished  her  course  work  last  summer 
and  is  now  a cataloguer  in  the  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity Library. 

V.  Lee  Harrity  was  planning  to  give  his 
graduate  recital  on  double  bass  the  week  after 
Christmas  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  where 
also  he  expected  to  get  the  M.M.E.  degree  in 
January.  (We  have  not  heard  since  Dec.  4.) 
“If  I get  my  degree,”  Lee  wrote,  “Uncle  Sam 
promises  me  a position  in  the  front  line  starting 
in  February.” 

Jane  Hurley  is  teaching  sixth  grade  in  Nor- 
wood, Mass.,  and  “enjoying  it  very  much.”  Her 
address  is  171  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Patricia  Liang  is  in  San  Francisco  this  year, 
teaching  a combination  of  high  first  and  low 
second  grades  in  Grant  School.  She  is  living 
at  Charter  House,  2238  Vallejo  St.  This  is  a 
guest  house  with  16  men  and  12  girls  — “real 
co-ed  living.”  Oberlinians  always  weclome. 

Jane  Moore  is  playing  in  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Symphony  Orchestra.  She  is  also  teaching  at  the 
Pride  Training  School  in  South  Portland.  Jane 
is  returning  to  the  orchestra,  for  she  played  in  it 
when  she  was  still  in  high  school.  Last  summer 
she  taught  violin  and  ensemble  at  Camp  Nor- 
fleet in  Burlington,  Vt. 

David  Nelson  is  in  his  second  year  at  Colum- 
bia Law  School  and  living  at  411  West  115th 
St.,  Apt.  33,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Louis  Stern  and  Deborah  Aronson 
(University  of  Pennsylvania,  ’57)  were  married 
on  June  15.  Bob  and  his  wife  are  both  working 
on  Ph.D.’s  in  chemistry  and  “would  appreciate 
hearing  from  Oberlin  friends.”  They  are  liv- 
ing at  3107  North  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
“With  us  at  Johns  Hopkins,”  says  Bob,  “are 
Marg  Castle,  Elaine  Gini,  ’58,  and  Sue  Flick, 
’53.” 

Marjorie  E.  Sumner  writes:  “On  July  12th 
Richard  S.  Torrell  and  I were  married.  Carol 
Clcmeau  was  the  one  Oberlinian  in  attendance. 
We  are  living  in  a quaint  flat  — 4841  North 
Harlem  Road,  Snyder  26,  New  York;  there  is 
a full  acre  of  land  around  the  house,  and  a 
creek  runs  through  the  back  yard.  A beautiful 
setting,  though  we  don’t  have  too  much  time 
to  enjoy  it,  with  our  respective  jobs  (Dick’s  an 
English  teacher;  I’m  a librarian-in-training  at 
the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Public  Library) 
and  work  on  our  Master’s  degrees  — mine  in 
Library  Science,  via  extension  courses,  at  Ge- 
neseo  State  University  Teachers  College.” 

Esther  Sweigart  Mayhan  (Mrs.  John  May- 
han)  writes:  “In  June  I received  the  Master  of 
Music  Degree  in  theory  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  After  playing  our  second  sea- 
son with  the  American  Wind  Symphony  in 
Pittsburgh,  John  Mayhan,  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
and  I were  married.  He  is  stationed  here  in 
Washington,  playing  clarinet  and  saxophone  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  Band.  We  have  an  apartment 
almost  in  the  country,  just  inside  the  D.C.- 
Maryland  line  along  the  Potomac  River.”  Their 
address  is  151  Joliet,  S.W.,  Washington  24, 
D.  C. 

Geraldine  Tongg  is  completing  her  studies  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  a master’s  de- 
gree in  music  education  and  hopes  to  finish  "by 
February  or  June.” 


Elizabeth  Warrick  (Bets)  is  working  tor  IBM 
World  Trade  Corporation  as  secretary  to  the 
manager  of  the  publicity  department.  Her 
address  is  11  West  70th  Street,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 

Malcolm  Wechsler  is  organist  and  choir  master 
at  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 
After  his  three  years  at  Oberlin  Malcolm  spent 
a year  as  an  apprentice  organbuilder  and  is 
now  in  his  second  year  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music.  In  his  present  post  he  will  direct 
the  junior  and  adult  choirs  of  the  church  and 
plan  special  musical  events. 

Dick  Wigley  and  Mary  Lou  Henderson,  58, 
were  married  last  June.  Both  are  employed  by 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Mary  Lou  is  head 
resident  counselor  at  a small  dormitory  for  girls 
and  Dick  is  a lecturer  in  the  health  education 
department.  “Our  best  to  all  Oberlinians! 
they  write. 

Sandra  Wilcox,  “after  a year  of  vacation 
from  things  academic,”  is  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  to  work  toward  an  M.A.  She 
goes  to  school  two  nights  a week  and  works 
days  for  national  trade  association  of  home 
builders.  Her  address  is  1730  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gail  Williams  and  John  S.  Williams  were  mar- 
ried Aug.  23  at  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City.  They  are  settled  at 
308  Bryant  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  John  is  con- 
tinuing study  at  Cornell  Law  School  and  Gail  is 
a research  assistant  at  the  Cornell  University 
Housing  Research  Center.  Gail  reports  that 
Ann  Fuller  Brandon,  ’56,  (Mrs.  David  Brandon) 
is  working  in  the  same  office. 

Gail  Williams  and  John  S.  Williams  were 
married  August  23  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York  City.  John  is  in 
his  second  year  at  Cornell  Law  School  and  Gail 
is  working  as  a research  assistant  with  Cornell 
Housing  Research  Center.  Their  address  is  308 
Bryant  Ave.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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NEW  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Pres.  : Arnold  Goldstein,  Boulevard 

House.  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secy.-Treas.  : Cornelia  Ferguson,  Yale 

Graduate  School,  Woman’s  Graduate 
House,  420  Temple  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


“Toni”  Browning  (Mrs.  Robert  R.  Smiley, 
III)  wrote  in  August,  “Our  daughter,  Sim  Elo- 
ise.  was  born  18  December  1957  — which  gives 
me  the  unbelievable  title  of  ‘young  matron.’ 
Otherwise  we  are  busy  following  the  Navy 
around  the  country.  Robert  is  a jet  pilot  and 
goes  on  cruise  to  the  Far  East  in  a few  months 
— at  which  time  the  baby  and  I will  go  to 
Manila,  P.  I.,  to  meet  the  grandparents.” 

Evelyn  H.  Cherry  (grad  student,  ’56-’58)  is 
teaching  sixth  grade  in  New  York  City.  She 
writes  that  she  is  doing  “more  learning  than 
teaching.”  Evelyn  is  living  at : 255  West  143 
Street.  Apartment  42.  New  York  30,  New  York. 

Jon  Christianson  began  Army  Service  in  De- 
cember and  was  sent  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
for  his  basic  training. 

Jerry  DeMarinis  reported  in  December  that 
they  had  recently  moved  to  a new  residence  in 
the  country.  “We  are  attached  to  a private 
park  which  contains  a swimming  pool  exca- 
vated out  of  a quarry.”  They  were  looking 
forward  to  summer  in  order  to  enjoy  these  ad- 
vantages. Jerry  is  employed  by  the  George  H. 
Bender  Company  of  Cleveland.  Their  address 
is  26194  Osborn  Road,  Columbia  Station.  Ohio. 

Arthur  E.  Gans  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Washington  in  August,  1957.  and  during  the 
past  year  attended  the  Pacific  School  of  Reli- 
gion. He  has  now  entered  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  is  enrolled  in  the  Church  Divinity  School 
for  1958-59.  Art  is  an  Army  Chaplain  trainee 
and  hopes  to  make  that  his  career. 

Barbara  Joan  Kres  and  G.  Kimmicli  Beach, 
were  married  on  June  21  at  West  Park  Congre- 
gational Church,  Cleveland,  O.  Kim  is  continu- 


ing his  study  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  and 
Barbara  is  studying  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Sylvia  Lisowski  and  Bruce  Buzby  were  mar- 
ried on  Jan.  26,  1957.  They  are  living  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  while  Bruce  works  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  mathematics,  and  have  a little  girl, 
Karen  Marie. 

Carol  Meacham  and  Richard  M.  Rice  were 
married  on  Sept.  6 in  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Summit,  N.  J.  Carol  and  Dick  are  living  in 
Denver.  Both  will  graduate  from  the  University 
of  Denver  next  June. 

Albert  William  Parker,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Jane 
Phifer  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  were  married  on  Dec. 
28.  A1  transferred  to  the  University  of  Florida 
Law  School  last  spring.  Mary  Jane  is  a senior 
at  the  University. 

Allan  Henry  Spear  was  one  of  82  students, 
from  a first-year  class  of  534,  who  received 
scholarships  for  the  present  academic  year  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  The  scholarships  are 
derived  from  a fund  of  alumni  gifts,  University 
appropriations,  and  foundation  grants.  There 
are  almost  300  of  these  contributions,  one  of 
them  dating  back  to  1670.  A student  may  keep 
his  scholarship  until  graduating  if  he  maintains 
an  average  of  C or  better.  Allan  is  a member 
of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  (freshman  scholarship). 

Gail  Zickler  is  one  of  eight  graduate  students 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  working  under 
a special  grant  to  the  institution  made  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilition  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  funds  are  being  used  to  strengthen 
the  University’s  graduate  training  program  in 
speech  and  hearing  disorders.  Students  work- 
ing under  this  program  are  doing  work  in  sev- 
eral of  the  University’s  integrated  and  affiliated 
hospitals.  After  graduation  they  will  be  quali- 
fied to  take  positions  as  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologists. 


1959 

Joseph  R.  (“Rufe”)  Hodgson,  Jr.,  is  in 
Miami.  Fla.,  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 
He  made  his  first  solo  flight  in  October.  In 
addition  to  solo  flights,  he  was  receiving  in- 
struction in  communications,  navigation,  en- 
gineering. areology,  civil  air  regulations,  and 
athletics  at  Pensacola. 

“Curt”  Loop  transferred  last  year  from  Ober- 
lin to  George  Washington  University,  attend- 
ing for  a year.  Then  she  married  James  W. 
Lewis,  who  works  for  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Curt  is  secretary  to  the  assistant  to 
the  president  of  George  Washington  U.  Their 
address  is  4309  28th  Place,  Mt.  Rainier,  Md. 

James  A.  Payton  was  married  on  Sept.  2 in 
New  York  City  to  Ann  Vachon,  daughter  of 
Millicent  Leeper  Vachon.  '31.  Jim’s  mother 
is  Lillian  Spelman  Frank.  ’29.  Jim  and  Ann 
are  both  third-year  students  in  dance  at  Juil- 
liard and  both  are  members  of  the  Juilliard  Dance 
Theatre.  During  the  past  summer  Jim  was  in 
the  cast  of  the  off-Broadway  play,  Ulysses  in 
Nighttown,  at  the  Rooftop  Theatre. 


1960 

Joan  Behrens  and  Dr.  Jerald  Spivak  were  mar 
ried  in  December.  After  leaving  Oberlin,  Joan 
studied  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  Tier  hus 
band  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, received  an  M.S.  degree  from  Columbia 
University  School  of  Public  Health,  and  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical  School. 
He  is  now  interning  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Hos- 
pital. After  a trip  to  Jamaica,  B.W.I.,  they  are 
living  at  295  Essex  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Jan  Thompson,  Conservatory  junior  who  is 
spending  the  current  year  in  Salzburg,  worked 
at  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  in  the  National  Park 
during  the  past  summer.  He  received  special 
mention  in  a column.  “As  We  See  It  While 
Traveling,”  that  appeared  in  the  Pomona.  Calif., 
Progress-Bulletin  on  July  8.  Said  the  traveler. 
“The  program  at  the  hotel  each  night  was  given 
by  the  college  students  who  serve  as  waitresses, 
maids,  bellhops,  and  in  various  other  capacities. 
It  included  selections  by  a mixed,  chorus  of  16 
voices,  and  solos  by  Jan  Thompson,  a junior  at 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio.  We  expect  to  see  him 
an  operatic  star  some  day.  Those  who  heard 
him  will  not  soon  forget  his  singing  of  "Thru 
the  Years.’  ” 
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1892 

HATCH  — Leonard  Williams  Hatch  died  after 
a short  illness  on  November  24,  1958,  in  New 
Rochelle  Hospital  at  the  age  of  89. 

Born  on  June  30.  1869,  in  Traverse  City, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hatch  was  the  son  of  Reuben. 
1S43,  and  Marion  Pierce  Hatch.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  in  Oberlin.  since  his  father  was  stew- 
ard and  superintendent  of  buildings  for  Oberlin 
College  and  his  mother  was  head  of  Ladies 
Hall  and  later  Talcott  Hall,  from  1S76-0S. 

After  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  1892,  Mr.  Hatch  was  awarded  the  A.M.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1S93, 
and  later  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  also  spent  one  year  in  graduate  study 
at  Berlin  University,  in  Germany. 

After  receiving  his  Ph.D..  he  served  as  a 
lecturer  in  political  economy  and  sociology  at 
Columbia  University  and  Bowdoin  College.  In 
1897,  Mr.  Hatch  became  a statistician  for  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
in  1907,  he  become  chief  statistician  for  the  State 
Department  of  Labor,  remaining  in  that  position 
for  13  years.  He  then  served  as  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Fund  until  1924. 
as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  In- 
formation until  1927.  and  finally  as  appointed 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Board, 
from  1927  on.  He  served  on  the  Industrial 
Board  until  his  retirement  in  1935,  having  been 
appointed  by  three  successive  governors. 

Mr.  Hatch  was  a member  of  various  civic 
and  scientific  organizations,  such  as  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  statistics  of  the  International  Association  of 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions,  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
and  the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Hatch  is  the  author  of  “Governmental 
Arbitration”  and  numerous  other  articles  such 
as  “Employer’s  Liability  or  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation,” and  “What  the  Accident  Record 
Shows.”  He  was  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in  the 
East  and  Who's  Who  in  Government. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Philip  H.  of  Pelham 
Manor,  and  3 grandchildren.  Mr.  Hatch’s  wife, 
the  former  Jennie  M.  Higinbotham,  *93,  pre- 
ceded her  husband  in  death. 

1893 

DUDLEY  — Dr.  Stowell  Barnard  Dudley  died 
on  December  2,  1958,  at  the  age  of  92,  in  a 
Parma,  Idaho,  nursing  home. 

Dr.  Dudley  was  born  in  Henrietta  Center, 
Ohio,  on  May  11,  1866,  the  son  of  Joseph  Har- 
wood and  Angeline  Loonier  Dudley.  Dr.  Dudley 
studied,  worked  on  the  family  farm,  taught 
country  school,  and  matriculated  at  Ohio  State 
University  before  receiving  the  Ph.B.  degree 
from  Oberlin  College.  In  1893,  he  enrolled  at 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  received  his  M.D.  degree  in  1897. 

After  practicing  for  a brief  period  in  Mon- 
roeville, Ohio.  Dr.  Dudley  spent  a year  abroad, 
studying  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  Upon  his 
return  to  this  country,  he  practiced  medicine  for 
seven  years  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  then  for  seven 
more  years  in  Weiser,  Idaho. 

After  serving  in  World  War  T,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Near  East  Relief  Commission 
in  the  Mesopotamian  and  Mediterranean  areas, 
among  others.  He  was  first  sent  to  Mardin. 
Turkey,  where  he  was  given  the  charge  of 
putting  the  Mardin  hospital  into  good  condi- 
tion, and  acting  as  chief  physician  there.  Dr. 
Dudley  was  also  in  charge  of  medical  work  in 
Beirut,  Syria. 

When  lie  returned  to  the  United  States,  he 
settled  in  Caldwell,  Idaho,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  In  Caldwell,  Dr.  Dudley  was 
a member  of  the  Boone  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  39.  AF  & AM,  the 
American  Legion,  and  Phi  Rho  Sigma. 

After  he  retired  from  active  practice  in  1946, 


he  and  his  wife,  Mary  Isabel  Pinneo,  ’93,  spent 
their  summers  at  their  home  in  McCall,  Idaho, 
and  their  winters  living  in  a trailer  in  Arizona 
and  other  sections  of  the  Southwest. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  two  sons,  Paul  of 
Long  Beach,  California,  and  Stowell,  Jr.,  of 
Boise.  Idaho;  and  three  daughters,  Dorothy, 
'27  (Mrs.  Francis  C.  McCormick)  of  Parma. 
Idaho,  Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Lewellen  of  Caldwell,  and 
Mrs.  Elise  Brown,  of  Ilomedale,  Idaho.  A 
brother.  Dr.  Harlan  Dudley  of  St.  Cloud, 
Florida,  a sister.  Mrs.  Clara  Barnard,  of  Dur- 
ham. New  Hampshire,  nine  grandchildren,  and 
six  great-grandchildren  also  survive. 


1902 

BAIRD  Robert  Logan  Baird,  son  of  Dr. 
Robert  J..  ’73-’74,  and  Emma  Fenn  Baird,  ’68- 
’69.  ’71-’72,  died  on  September  22,  1957,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  after  a prolonged  illness.  He 
was  79  years  old. 

Mr.  Baird  was  born  in  Mallet  Creek.  Ohio,  on 
June  27.  1S7S.  After  receiving  the  A.B.  degree 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1902,  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Denmark  Academy,  Iowa.  He 
spent  two  years  as  an  assistant  in  zoology  at 
Oberlin  College,  and  then  returned  to  his  posi- 
tion at  Denmark,  where  he  remained  until  1908, 
teaching  Greek,  science,  and  mathematics,  be- 
sides serving  as  headmaster.  For  one  year  he 
was  principal  of  the  Somerset  Academy,  Athens, 
Maine,  where  he  also  taught.  From  1909  to 
1916.  Mr.  Baird  was  principal  of  the  Troy,  Ohio, 
high  school,  after  which  he  entered  the  Cleve- 
land public  school  system.  He  taught  at  Will- 
ard junior  high  school  until  1918,  and  at  West 
High  School,  Cleveland,  until  1929,  receiving 
an  A.M.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1922.  Mr. 
Baird  next  taught  biology  and  nature  study  at 
the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Primary  School,  and 
later,  in  the  Oberlin  public  schools.  In  1937, 
he  moved  to  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  where  he 
worked  in  the  extension  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  represented  the  Ameri- 
can Correspondence  School  in  that  section.  From 
1940  on,  he  was  dispensing  clerk  for  the  zoology 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  illness  incapaci- 
tated him  in  his  later  years. 

Mr.  Baird  had  several  of  his  works  published, 
among  them  a book  entitled  Learning  the  Trees 
from  Prints  of  Their  Leaves,  and  over  400  daily 
and  weekly  articles  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er. written  between  1923  and  1930,  under  the 
title  “The  Outdoors  Trail.”  He  was  also  a 
one-time  regional  editor  of  the  Bird  Lore  Maga- 
zine. 

In  1904,  Mr.  Baird  married  Harriet  L.  Mc- 
Clellan, ’97-’00  ; they  had  three  children. 

Survivors  include  his  widow;  his  children, 
Lawrence  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  and  Mrs. 
Herman  Recktenwald,  ’26-’30,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York;  four  grandchildren;  a sister  Mrs. 
Frank  Ellis,  of  Pasadena,  California;  and  a 
brother  Edward,  of  La  Cresenta,  California.  A 
son,  Robert,  is  deceased. 


1906 

ELLIOTT  - Frederick  Walter  Elliott  died  on 
August  13,  1958,  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  as 
a result  of  a heart  attack.  He  was  75  years  old. 

The  son  of  Walter  and  Julia  Kelly  Elliott,  he 
was  born  on  February  12,  1883,  in  Knoxville, 
Towa.  In  1906,  he  received  the  A.B.  and  P.T. 
degrees  from  Oberlin  College,  after  which  he 
became  athletic  coach  at  the  Jamestown,  New 
York,  high  school.  In  1908,  he  became  athletic 
coach  for  a Cleveland.  Ohio,  high  school.  He 
remained  there  for  twelve  years,  interrupting  his 
stay  with  a year  as  a recreation  director  of  the 
YMCA  in  France,  during  World  War  I.  From 
1921  to  1922,  he  was  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Community  Service  in  Marion,  Indiana. 

In  1922,  Mr.  Elliott  moved  to  California,  and 
spent  the  next  26  years  as  an  athletic  coach  in 
the  Los  Angeles  public  high  school  system.  He 
retired  in  1948,  only  to  continue  working  in 


other  jobs;  he  was  a motion  picture  technician 
and  a race  track  official. 

During  the  course  of  his  career,  Mr.  Elliott 
received  an  Administrative  Certificate  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

His  first  wife,  Bess  Keller,  ’04-’06,  died  in 
1908.  He  later  married  Muriel  K.  Stimpson ; 
they  had  one  child. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  son,  Thomas 
F.  Elliott. 


1909 

SAYLER  — Oliver  Martin  Sayler.  noted  au- 
thor, producer,  and  theatrical  business  agent, 
died  of  a heart  attack  on  October  19.  1958,  in 
Larchmont,  New  York.  He  was  70  years  old. 

Born  in  Huntington,  Indiana,  on  October  23, 
1887.  Mr.  Sayler  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Oberlin  in  1909,  graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

1 1 is  first  job  was  with  the  Indianapolis  News, 
where  he  remained  until  1920,  becoming  drama 
critic  in  1912.  Taking  a leave  of  absence  from 
the  News  in  1917-18,  he  went  to  Russia  to  ob- 
serve her  people  and  her  theatre  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  revolution.  The  impressions  and  informa- 
tion obtained  from  this  visit  were  the  basis  of 
many  of  Mr.  Sayler's  subsequent  books  about 
Russian  Theatre,  and  aroused  in  him  a life-long 
interest  in  Russian  art  forms. 

In  1920,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
worked  as  a freelance  writer  for  magazines  for  a 
year.  He  then  started  his  long  and  illustrious 
career  as  a press  representative  by  working  for 
Arthur  Hopkins,  the  producer.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  six  years  as  press  agent  for  Morris 
Gest.  In  1928,  he  founded  his  own  office,  Oliver 
M.  Sayler,  Inc.,  with  Marjorie  Barkentin  as  his 
partner,  of  publicity  and  promotion  in  the  arts. 

Mr.  Sayler  is  the  author  of  numerous  books: 
Russia,  White  or  Red,  The  Russian  Theatre 
under  the  Revolution,  Our  American  Theatre, 
Max  Reinhardt  and  His  Theatre.  Inside  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre,  and  Revolt  in  the  Arts. 
He  has  also  written  countless  articles  and  book 
introductions. 

During  his  earlier  years,  he  sponsored  a visit 
of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  to  this  country.  He 
edited  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  Series  of  Rus- 
sian plays,  the  Eleonore  Duse  series  of  plays, 
and  others.  He  was  on  the  board  of  the  original 
Provincetown  Players  in  1929. 

With  Sam  Byrd  and  Marjorie  Barkentin,  he 
produced  Ulysses  in  Nighttown.  a stage  adapta- 
tion of  part  of  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses  in  195S  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Sayler  and  Mrs.  Barken- 
tin also  had  plans  to  produce  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters’s long  narrative  poem,  Domesday  Book. 

In  1920,.  he  married  Lucie  V.  Reichenbach ; 
the  couple  had  one  child.  The  marriage  ended 
in  divorce  in  1942.  ,, 

Surviving  him  is  his  daughter,  Ida  Lou  Glass. 

1907 

LESTER  — Hugh  Wetzel  Lester  died  of  a heart 
ailment  on  January  1,  1957,  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Mr.  Lester,  the  son  of  Erwin  F.  and  Minna 
Wetzel  Lester,  was  born  on  October  16.  1SS4, 
in  Martin  County.  Minnesota.  After  attending 
Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  he  transferred  to 
Oberlin,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in  1907.  He 
then  spent  two  years  farming  and  teaching  in 
country  schools  before  he  went  to  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  the  LL.B.  was  granted  in  191- 
After  practicing  law  in  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
he  served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  cavalry  and  in 
the  infantry  in  World  War  T.  He  fought  at  the 
front  in  France  with  the  famous  Rainbow  Di- 
vision, and  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  second 
battle  of  Marne.  At  the  end  of  a six  month 
hospitalization  period  in  Europe,  he  was  dis- 
charged. receiving  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  for  his  wartime  service.  Upon 
returning  to  civilian  life.  Mr.  Lester  practiced 
law  in  Boston  for  two  years,  after  winch  lie 
was  forced  to  stop  because  of  his  wartime  disa- 
bility. After  a recuperative  period,  he  returned 
to  Harvard  as  a graduate  student,  utilizing  the 
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rehabilitation  program  for  veterans.  From  1925 
to  1927,  he  operated  an  apartment  house  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  while  completing  his 
recovery.  He  then  began  his  law  practice  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  retiring  in  1955.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  English,  Lester,  and 
O’Bryan. 

On  January  8,  1916,  he  married  Helen  Carver, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  N.  Carver,  Hon.  ’05, 
professor  of  economics  and  sociology  at  Oberlin 
from  1894-1900.  The  couple  had  four  children. 

Mr.  Lester  was  co-author  of  This  Economic 
World,  with  his  father-in-law,  Professor  T.  N. 
Carver.  The  book  was  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill.  He  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Brow- 
ard County,  Florida,  for  many  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  and  four  children, 
Hugh,  Donald,  Carol,  and  Mary. 


1917 

HOPE  — Mrs.  Harold  John  Hope  (Louise  An- 
geline  Morris)  died  on  July  31.  1958,  in  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  of  lung  cancer.  She  was  60 
years  old. 

Mrs.  Hope  was  born  in  Morehouse,  Missouri, 
on  July  1.  1897,  the  daughter  of  Jesse  E.  and 
Ella  Conyers  Morris.  After  receiving  her  A.B. 
degree  from  Oberlin  College  in  1917,  she  became 
supervisor  of  public  school  music  in  Albia,  Iowa. 
After  three  years  there,  she  taught  music  for  a 
year  in  Johnson  High  School  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. and  was  director  of  school  music  in 
Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania  for  three  more  years. 

In  1924,  she  married  Harold  John  Hope,  ’16, 
a salesman  for  the  Goodyear  T-'re  and  Rubber 
Company,  and  the  Hopes  moved  to  Chicago, 
Illinois,  where  they  stayed  until  1939.  The  fam- 
ily then  moved  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where 
they  remained.  Mrs.  Hope  received  her  A.M. 
degree  from  the  Jordan  Conservatory  and  Butler 
University,  Indianapolis,  in  1947.  She  was  a 
member  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  the  Music  Honor 
Society  for  women.  Her  other  activities  included 
music  director  of  the  Southport  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indianapolis  from  1939  to  1958,  and 
teaching  at  Indiana  Central  College,  from  1948 
to  1951.  Mrs.  Hope  also  taught  in  the  Indian- 
apolis public  school  system  from  1951  to  1957. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Organist  Guild  and 
the  Choir  Directors’  Association. 

Mrs.  Hope  is  survived  by  her  husband,  her 
daughter  and  son,  Joyce  L.  Hope  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  Harold  J.  Hope,  Jr.  of  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana;  and  a brother,  Eugene 
Morris,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


QUIMBY  — Arelisle  Quimby  died  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1958,  in  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  at 
the  age  of  63. 

Miss  Quimby  was  born  in  Sheboygan  on 
March  7,  1895,  the  daughter  of  Carrol  and  Carrie 
Rogers  Quimby.  She  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Physical  Training  degrees  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1917,  after  which  she  taught 
physical  education  at  the  Kentucky  College  for 
Women  and  at  a social  center,  for  several  years. 
In  1922,  she  returned  to  Sheboygan  to  teach 
physical  education  in  high  school,  remaining 
until  1926  when  she  spent  a year  as  a graduate 
student  at  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts. 
In  1931,  she  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  that  school.  Miss  Quimby  then  taught 
and  served  as  Dean  of  Women  at  Kalamazoo 
College.  Michigan. 

In  1933,  she  attended  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  be- 
fore becoming  a Girl  Scout  director.  During 
World  War  II,  she  was  with  the  USO-YWCA 
unit  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  moving  to  Alexandria, 
Virginia  in  1944,  and  later  to  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, and  Chicago.  Illinois.  While  in  Chicago, 
she  worked  as  a stenographer  for  the  Quarry 
Corporation.  In  1948,  she  became  executive 
director  of  the  Girls  Scouts  in  Sheboygan. 

Miss  Quimby  was  quite  active  in  class  and 
alumni  club  activities,  having  been  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  the  class  of  1917  until  her 
death. 


QLIRING  - — Daniel  Paul  Quiring,  noted  re- 
searcher and  teacher,  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  March  25,  1958,  after  a short  illness.  He  was 
63  years  old. 

Born  on  October  22,  1894,  in  Newton,  Kansas, 
Mr.  Quiring  attended  the  Bethel  Academy,  and, 
for  one  year,  Bethel  College,  in  Kansas,  before 
entering  Oberlin.  After  receiving  his  A.B.  de- 


gree from  Oberlin  in  1917,  he  became  a graduate 
assistant  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  leaving 
after  one  year  to  serve  in  the  Medical  Corps  with 
the  AEF  in  France.  In  1927,  he  returned  to 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  received  the 
A.M.  degree  in  1928.  He  then  attended  Wes- 
tern Reserve  University,  also  serving  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  biology  department.  In  1932, 
he  received  the  Pli.D.  degree  from  that  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Quiring  then  continued  on  the  staff 
of  Western  Reserve,  becoming  associate  profes- 
sor of  biology  and  head  of  the  anatomy  division 
of  the  Cleveland  Clinic  foundation.  He  remained 
on  the  staff  for  twenty-nine  years,  directing  the 
establishment  of  the  department  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  clinic  and  pioneering  in  the  use 
of  film  in  the  teaching  of  anatomy.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  planning  the  museum  at  the 
clinic. 

Mr.  Quiring  is  well  known  for  his  studies  of 
energy  characteristics  of  animals,  begun  in  as- 
sociation with  the  late  George  W.  Crile,  Sr.,  of 
the  Cleveland  Clinic.  Their  studies  took  them 
to  all  corners  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Quiring  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
of  a scholarly  nature,  among  them  “The  Scale 
of  Being  According  to  the  Power  Formula," 
“Shock  Exhaustion  and  Restoration,"  and  “Me- 
tabolism of  the  Eskimo."  He  has  also  written 
two  books  on  anatomy  : The  Extremities,  and 
Head,  Neck  and  Trunk.  In  1934  and  1935,  he 
wrote  "The  New  Biology"  and  “Why  Biology," 
respectively,  for  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 

He  was  a member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  American  So- 
ciety of  Zoologists,  American  Association  of 
Anatomists,  and  the  American  Society  of  Physi- 
cal Anthropologists.  He  belonged  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Cleveland  Museums  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  was  on  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Cleveland  Zoology  Society. 

In  1918,  he  married  Marion  Haggerty,  ’15; 
they  had  two  children.  The  late  Mrs.  Quiring 
was  a lecturer  in  the  music  division  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  Mrs.  Clem- 
ens (Sara  Luise)  von  Koschembahr  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  (Anne  F.)  Shure. 


1920 

TEWKSBURY  — Donald  G.  Tewksbury,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  Teachers  College  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  died  on  December  8,  1958 
after  several  months  of  illness.  Dr.  Tewksbury, 
world  renowned  for  his  efforts  to  foster  an  in- 
ternational exchange  of  university  students  as  a 
basic  step  toward  developing  better  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  among  nations,  was  64  years 
old. 

Mr.  Tewksbury  was  born  in  Peking,  China, 
on  April  9,  1894,  the  son  of  El  wood  Gardner 
and  Grace  Holbrook  Tewksbury.  After  an 
early  education  in  China,  he  attended  Oberlin 
for  two  years,  and  went  on  to  receive  his  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree  from  Columbia  University, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  1920,  and  his  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  1921.  From  1922  to  1927  he  served  as 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  Yenching  Uni- 
versity in  Peking,  and  then  returned  to  Columbia 
to  work  toward  his  Ph.D.  degree,  which  was 
awarded  in  1932.  Mr.  Tewksbury  taught  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  served  as  lec- 
turer on  Far  Eastern  civilization  and  culture  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  New  York,  for  five 
years  before  becoming  dean  of  Bard  College, 
New  York. 

In  1939,  he  became  director  of  New  College, 
an  experimental  college  for  teachers  associated 
with  Teachers  College.  When  the  experimental 
unit  was  discontinued  he  received  a leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  deputy-chief  of  the  Special 
Training  Branch  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  War  Department  in  Washington.  When  he 
returned  to  Teachers  College  in  1934,  he  served 
as  Professor  of  International  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Philosophical  Founda- 
tions, where  he  directed  the  program  in  inter- 
national education.  Since  1954,  he  served  as 
Advisor  to  Students  from  Other  Lands  attend- 
ing the  college. 

Mr.  Tewksbury  was  president-elect  of  the 
National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Ad- 
visors, a trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations, the  United  Board  for  Christian  Colleges 
in  China,  the  China  Welfare  Fund  and  the 
Library  of  International  Studies.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kent  Fellowship  and  the  Mutual 
Exchange  Club,  and  a member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Education. 


Among  his  books  are  The  Foundation  of 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  Before  the 
Civil  War,  1932,  and  a four  volume  Source  Book 
on  Far  Eastern  Political  Ideologies,  1949-52.  He 
was  in  Who’s  Who  in  1944. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Helen 
Plumb,  a son  John  L.,  ’50,  a brother,  the  Rev- 
erend M.  Gardner  Tewksbury,  and  a sister,  Mrs. 
A.  Clarence  Preedy. 


1927 

WILLIAMS  — Dr.  Paul  Sinclair  Williams  died 
on  August  27,  1958,  in  Aptos,  California,  at  the 
age  of  52. 

Born  in  Hubbard,  Ohio,  on  January  7,  1906, 
the  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Myrtie  Sinclair  Wil- 
liams, he  attended  Hubbard  High  School  before 
coming  to  Oberlin  College.  After  receiving  his 
A.B.  degree  in  1927,  he  entered  Western  Re- 
serve University  Medical  School,  taking  his  med- 
ical degree  in  1931. 

Dr.  Williams  spent  most  of  his  life  practicing 
medicine  in  Hubbard,  Ohio.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Mahoning  County  Medical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Youngstown  Country  Club. 

In  1948,  he  moved  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  re- 
maining there  until  he  moved  to  California  in 
1953.  On  December  2,  1950,  he  married  Ruth 
C.  Moore. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  and  two  stepchil- 
dren, Marilyn  and  Richard  Moore,  of  California. 


1929 

SPAULDING  — Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Spaulding 
(Mary  Voorhees)  died  from  a heart  ailment  on 
May  21,  1958,  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  She 
was  50  years  old. 

Mrs.  Spaulding  was  born  on  September  27, 
1907,  in  Kokomo,  Indiana.  Henry  P.  and  Mary 
Miller  Voorhees  were  her  foster  parents.  She 
attended  Jamestown  High  School,  New  York, 
before  coming  to  Oberlin  College.  After  receiv- 
ing her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1929,  she 
attended  the  Syracuse  University  Nurses’  Train- 
ing School,  New  York,  for  three  years,  receiving 
the  R.N.  degree  in  1932.  At  the  end  of  a year 
as  a private  duty  nurse  in  Syracuse,  she  went 
into  general  duty  nursing  at  Lakeside  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  her  career  as  a nurse, 
Mrs.  Spaulding  also  worked  in  Miami,  Florida, 
and  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  she  or- 
ganized an  emergency  hospital  for  that  area. 

On  April  26,  1941,  she  married  Ralph  G. 
Spaulding.  She  continued  to  work  with  handi- 
capped children,  and  spent  much  time  on  her 
hobbies,  oil  painting  and  travelling. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  her  father, 
Henry  P.  Voorhees,  of  Chautauqua,  New'  York. 


1944 

OKADA  — Dave  Masato  Okada.  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Carleton  College,  Minne- 
sota, died  on  September  30,  1958,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  A heart  attack  caused  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  44. 

Mr.  Okada  was  born  on  August  25,  1914,  in 
Sacramento,  California,  the  son  of  Shizutara  and 
Taka  Amako  Okada.  He  graduated  from  Sacra- 
mento Junior  College  before  entering  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Civil  Service,  wrhere  he  was  em- 
ployed for  five  years.  In  1942,  he  was  forced, 
with  other  American-born  Japanese,  to  leave  the 
West  Coast  and  enter  one  of  the  relocation 
camps.  It  was  in  an  evacuation  camp  that  Mr. 
Okada  met  his  w'ife,  May  Michida,  and  there 
they  spent  their  honeymoon. 

After  investigation  and  release,  he  entered 
Oberlin  College,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  in 
1944,  graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Summa 
Cum  Laude.  He  then  went  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Illinois,  for  graduate  study.  There, 
he  won  a Marshall  Field  Scholarship  in  1945, 
and  a Julius  Rosen w'ald  Award  in  1946  to  study 
the  growth  of  racial  attitudes  in  Chicago’s  Nisei 
colony,  especially  as  these  attitudes  related  to  the 
Negro.  In  1947,  the  A.M.  degree  w'as  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Okada  joined  the  faculty  of 
Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  was  promoted  from  instruc- 
tor to  assistant  professor  of  sociology  in  1951, 
and  four  years  later  wras  awarded  a one  year 
Fulbright  grant  to  become  a guest  lecturer  in 
sociology  at  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
He  returned  to  Carleton  College  in  1956. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  and  two  children, 
Michael  and  Kimi. 
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Secretary’s  Office, 

Administration  Bldg., 
Oberlin , Ohio 
Three -Please 


1959  Alumni  Fund 


PROBLEM:  Finding  $125,000 

METHOD:  Distribution  of  Responsibility 


25  gifts  of  $1,000  $25,000 


25  gifts  of  $500  $12,500 

200  gifts  of  $100 $20,000 

300  gifts  of  $50  $15,000 

500  gifts  of  $25  $12,500 

2400  gifts  of  $10  $24,000 

3200  gifts  of  $5  $16,000 


"SOLUTION:  Total  $125,000 


*Last  year,  Oberlin  alumni  responded  magnificently  to  the  annual 
Alumni  Fund.  This  year  we  hope  that  more  alumni  will  partici- 
pate in  our  annual  effort  to  help  Oberlin  financially. 


THE  1959  ALUMNI 

Robert  B.  Blyth,  ’27 Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stanley  A.  Corfman,  ’16  Darien,  Connecticut 

Bernard  L.  Gjadieux,  ’30 New  York  City 

Anna  BillingtoN  Hjsf.y,  ’22  _ Cleveland,  Ohio 
Richard  A.  Aszj.ing,  '36,  Ch 


FUND  COMMITTEE 

John  C.  Reid,  ’35 Washington,  D.  C. 

James  A.  Roemer,  ’27 Warren,  Ohio 

John  N.  Stern,  ’39 Chicago,  Illinois 

John  H.  Wiki. and,  ’29 Northfield,  Illinois 

r man New  York  City 


